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Suez Canal Cleared 


M™ than five months after being 
blocked during the Middle East 
hostilities the Suez Canal has been de- 
clared open for full navigation. Lieut. 
General Raymond A. Wheeler, the 
Special Representative of the Secre- 
tary-General for the Canal Clearance 
Operation, announced the completion 
of the mammoth salvage task on April 
8—five weeks ahead of schedule. The 
clearance operation, which began in 
the closing days of December last, was 
completed with the removal of the last 
remaining wrecked vessel in the Canal, 
the frigate Abukir. A small convoy of 
freighters had actually completed a 
northbound passage of the Canal sev- 
eral days earlier. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold immediately cabled his warm 
congratulations to. General Wheeler. 
Mr. Hammarskjold stated: “With the 
lifting of the Abukir you have achieved 
the last major step in the United Na- 
tions responsibility for the clearance of 
the Suez Canal. For this task, which 
has been done so magnificently with 
great expertness, efficiency and speed, 
you, your staff, the Dutch and Danish 
salvors and their sub-contractors, have 
my heartiest congratulations. My per- 
sonal appreciation and gratification are 
shared by all my colleagues in the 
Secretariat.” 

After being lifted from the south- 
ern approaches of the Canal, the A bu- 
kir was dumped in Great Bitter Lake 
early on April 9 and the United Nations 
salvage fleet, originally composed of 
thirty-two vessels manned by crews and 
salvage experts from more than half 
a dozen countries, prepared for the 
long voyage home. The formal open- 
ing of the Canal for shipping climaxed 
many months of ceaseless effort and 
negotiations by the Secretary-General 
and United Nations officials, both at 
Headquarters in New York and in the 
Middle East (see page 24). 


“United Nations Spirit” 


- announcing the complete clear- 
ance of the 105-mile-long waterway, 
General Wheeler stated that the United 
Nations salvage team had finished the 
entire operation well ahead of sched- 
ule. General Wheeler's earlier estimate 
for clearance of the navigation channel 
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and the Canal entrances had been the 
middle of May. Emphasizing that the 
completion of the task had been made 
possible by “wonderful international 
co-operation” and... above all, by 
the “United Nations spirit,” General 
Wheeler declared: “Flying the United 
Nations flag, thirty-two vessels with 
four hundred and fifty men from seven 
nations, whom I had the honor to 
command, were able in less than four 
months to clear the 41 obstructions. 
The job was not an easy one. We met 
with many technical difficulties, which 
only a United Nations team of men 
who are among the best salvors in the 
world, and a complete set of the best, 
the most powerful and the most effec- 
tive equipment that exists today, could 
have overcome 1nd have completed 
the job in such a short period of time 
compared with the size of the task. 
With the men and the equipment there 
was wonderful international coopera- 
tion, and above all the real spirit of 
the world today . the United Na- 
tions spirit.” 


Dispersal of Clearance Fleet 


be: fourteenth and final weekly 
progress report on the Canal clear- 
ance operations, issued at United 
Nations Headquarters on April 12, 
revealed that all wreckage and ob- 
structions had been removed with the 
exception of the middle section of a 
bucket dredger, which was to be raised 
from the approaches of the West Basin 
during the weekend of April 13-14. 
Meanwhile, vessels and floating equip- 
ment of the United Nations fleet were 
to be phased out, as vessels were made 
ready for the journey home and as 
residual stores and equipment were 
loaded, over the period April 15-29. 
Arrangements were also made for the 
close-down of General Wheeler’s head- 
quarters at Ismailia, midway down the 
Canal, simultaneously with the phase- 
out of the last ship of the United Na- 
tions fleet. Some residual functions of 
that office, connected with supply 
shipments en route to the Canal, were 
to be undertaken by the Office of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board in Cairo. Workshops in Port 
Fuad and elsewhere were reported to 
be in a satisfactory condition to serv- 
ice transit needs while lighting and 
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telecommunications facilities have been 
rehabilitated and are operating satis- 
factorily throughout the Canal. The 
waterway is clear for the passage of 
vessels up to a draught of 33 feet. 


Clearance Costs 


I’ his report to the General Assembly 
last January the Secretary-General 
stated that with regard to the financing 
of clearance operations, he was not in 
a position to submit complete cost 
estimates, and did not want to make 
definite proposals as to how the costs 
should be met. He reported, however, 
that he had approached Member Gov- 
ernments with a request for interim 
funds, and had received assurances 
from a number of them that such as- 
sistance would be provided. 

On April 12 details of advances 
made by governments to meet the 
United Nations clearance costs were an- 
nounced at Headquarters, revealing to- 
tal loans of approximately $10,822,600. 
A break-down of the figures showed 
that the following advances had been 
made by governments (in approximate 
U.S. dollars): Canada: 1,045,000; 
Sweden: 770,000: Liberia: 4,000; 
Ceylon: 3,600; Australia: 1,000,000; 
United States: 5,000,000; Federal Re- 
public of Germany: 1,000,000; Nor- 
way: 1,000,000; Denmark: 500,000; 
Netherlands: 500,000. In addition, 
Italy has pledged an advance, though 
the amount is not yet available. Pres- 
ent estimates indicated that these ad- 
vances Will be sufficient to cover the 
cost of the clearance operation. The 
advances have been deposited in a 
special account opened by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, which is acting as the 
United Nations fiscal agent in the 
clearance work. 


Middle East Talks 


HE Secretary-General returned to 

New York on March 28 after a 
six-day visit to Cairo, during which 
he held exploratory talks with Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser and Egyp- 
tian Foreign Minister Mahmoud 
Fawzi. Mr. Hammarskjold also con- 
ferred with General Wheeler, United 
Nations representative for the Suez 
Canal Clearance Operation, and with 
General E. L. M. Burns, Commander 





of the United Nations Emergency 
Force. Speaking at a news conference 
at Headquarters on April 4, the Sec- 
retary-General said there was not “a 
single part of the Middle Eastern 
problem in which Egypt is a partner” 
which had not been covered in his 
Cairo talks. Mr. Hammarskjold af- 
firmed, however, that he must stick to 
his general rule “not to inform the 
press first about what may happen in 
talks of that nature.” 

Questioned about negotiations which 
have been continuing for some weeks 
between a number of governments 
regarding the Suez Canal issue, the 
Secretary-General told the news con- 
ference that while he was kept fully 
informed of these discussions, he felt 
there was no need for him, “so to 
speak, to squeeze myself in between.” 
He did not consider it necessary to 
reconvene the General Assembly at 
the present time either on the question 
of the Canal clearance costs or that 
of financing the expenses of the Emer- 
gency Force. With regard to UNEF, 
the Secretary-General pointed out that 
the Assembly had already given suf- 
ficient financial authority to keep the 
UNEF operation going “well into the 
time of the twelfth session” of the 
Assembly. Mr. Hammarskjold noted 
that some questions of principle were 
involved upon which discussions were 
proceeding, but hoped that the con- 
tributing governments would see their 
way to a solution of those matters 
which would not entail a meeting of 
the Assembly. 

Before he left Egypt at the end of 
March, the Secretary-General told 
General Burns that he was following 
the fortunes of UNEF daily, “not 
merely in terms of deployment and 
map reference, but also in terms of 
the more human aspects of the opera- 
tions carried out by the officers and 
men under your command.” The 
Secretary-General added that he was 
deeply impressed by the way in which 
UNEF had surmounted many difficul- 
ties, by the efficiency of its operations 
and the high morale of the officers 
and men of the Force. 

Meanwhile, contingents of the Emer- 
gency Force are fully deployed in the 
area Of the Gaza Strip and along the 
demarcation line separating the Strip 
from Israel. According to information 
reach'ng Headquarters. the demarca- 
tion line is being patrolled by units of 
four battalions of the Force, including 
Danish, Norwegian, Indian, Colombi- 
an and Swedish troops. 


Gulf of Aqaba 


[* another Middle East development, 


the delegation of Saudi Arabia 
on April 12 submitted a memorandum 
to the Secretary-General for circula- 
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tion to Member States. Dealing with 
Saudi Arabian rights in the Gulf of 
Aqaba, the memorandum stressed that 
the Straits of Tiran and the ap- 
proaches to the 100-mile long gulf, 
are Saudi Arabian territorial waters. 
A few days earlier Saudi Arabia had 
protested about the passage of an 
Israeli-chartered tanker through the 
Gulf of Aqaba to the port of Elath. 
The memorandum recalled that the 
territorial character of the gulf and its 
approaches was affirmed by the Treaty 
of Constantinople of 1888 concerning 
the Suez Canal. It then stated: “Article 
10 (Paragraph 3) of the said Treaty 
specified that the stipulations con- 
tained in that Treaty do not apply to 
the Arabic States lying on the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
records of the negotiations leading to 
the said Treaty clearly reveal that 
the Gulf of Aqaba and its straits were 
intended to be excluded from the pro- 
posed freedom of international navi- 
gation in the Suez Canal, thus 
acknowledging that the waters of the 
Gulf, its entrance and straits, are 
territorial and implying no freedom 
of international navigation through 
them. On the basis of the status quo, 
as well as on the principles of law, 
the Gulf of Aqaba cannot, therefore, 
be considered an open waterway and 
any attempt at giving it international 
character will constitute an encroach- 
ment on the sovereignty of Saudi 
Arabia and a threat to its territorial 
security.” 

The Saudi Arabian memorandum 
recalled “that Israeli planes and ships 
some four months ago attacked posi- 
tions inside Saudi Arabia, at the time 
when Israeli forces were occupying the 
Egyptian territory in Sharm el-Sheikh,” 
at the entrance to the Gulf. “This,” 
the memorandum stated, “proves Is- 
rael intends to force a right of passage 
through the Gulf, threatening the se- 
curity of the area.” 

The memorandum added: “The 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, while put- 
ting these facts to the attention of 
friendly governments, expresses the 
great hope that they will be con- 
vinced of its points of view, and will 
endeavor to support them, in an effort 
to uphold right and justice, and put 
an’ end to Israel’s claim, whose ac- 
ceptance will only mean the reward 
for aggression and the increase of the 
gravity of tension in the Middle East.” 


UNEF Contingents Rotate 


— in April the first contin- 
gents of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force to complete their tour of 
duty in the Middle East left for their 
homeland. These units, a Norwegian 
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rifle company, a field hospital unit and 
a headquarters company, were being 
replaced by fresh units under a 
system of rotation for UNEF troops. 
In bidding farewell to the Norwegian 
contingent—the vanguard of all UNEF 
troops to reach the Middle East last 
year — General Burns, Commander 
of the Emergency Force, compli- 
mented the Norwegian soldiers on a 
“very good turnout” and told them 
they were going back home “with a 
sense of having done your duty well.” 
General Burns reminded the troops 
that the Norwegian company was the 
first to enter Port Said, which, he said, 
was the “first big job for UNEF.” Since 
then the company had _ performed 
“other important tasks.” He recalled 
their movement through the Sinai 
desert and their entrance into the Gaza 
Strip, and added: “I feel I can always 
rely on the Danish-Norwegian bat- 
talion. You have done your job well 
and I know the good reputation will be 
kept up by your successors.” 


Disarmament Talks 


EPRESENTATIVES Of Canada, 

France, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
have been meeting privately almost 
daily in London since March 18 as the 
Sub-Committee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission. Their pur- 
pose, under the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly on 
February 14, is to give prompt atten- 
tion to various proposals relating to 
disarmament which have been submit- 
ted to the United Nations, both during 
the eleventh regular session and earlier 
(see page 6). 

“This Sub-Committee first met in 
London in 1954,” Selwyn Lloyd, Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
the United Kingdom, reminded the 
representatives in a welcoming address. 
“Since then it has continued to meet 
here and elsewhere. As a result of its 
labors, I think we can with truth say 
there has been a certain narrowing of 
the differences between us. Yet we 
have frankly to face the fact that the 
progress which has been made is smali 
compared with what needs to be done.” 

Mr. Lloyd was certain that all the 
participants hoped that the new session 
would make headway in solving its 
problems. “The world wants to see 
practical progress,” he 
declared. there are tens of 
millions of people all over the world 
hoping and indeed praying for our 
success.” The Sub-Committee which 
continued its talks through April 18, 
is tO prepare a progress report for con- 
sideration by the Disarmament Com- 
mission not later than August 1. 
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Economic and Social Council 


i ip financing of economic devel- 
opment in the world’s underde- 
veloped regions, industrialization, land 
reform, transport and communica- 
tions, population censuses, and the 
development of international tourism 
are amoiig the agenda topics before 
the twenty-third session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which 
opened at Headquarters on April 16. 
The subject of economic development 
covers two major issues. The first 
deals with sub-items such as indus- 
trialization, land reform and co-opera- 
tives, all of which are covered by 
periodic reports to the Council. The 
second concerns the financing of eco- 
nomic development, consideration of 
which may be postponed until the 
Council’s summer session when a spe- 
cial committee on the United Nations 
Special Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment is due to make its final report. 
Two other economic themes concern 
the report of the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission and the de- 
velopment of international travel and 
tourism as a factor in expanding the 
internal economies of Member States. 
Social items on the agenda include al- 
legations regarding infringements of 
trade union rights, consideration of 
the Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery—adopted at a 
special conference last September—a 
report on information media in under- 
developed countries, and the latest re- 
port of the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 

The members of the Council, whose 
session was expected to last about three 
weeks, are: Argentina, Brazil, Cana- 
da, China, the Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, In- 
donesia, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Poland, the United King- 
dom, the United States, the USSR, 
and Yugoslavia. At its opening meet- 
ing the Council elected Mohammad 
Mir Khan, of Pakistan, as President 
and Miss Minerva Bernardino, of the 
Dominican Republic, as First Vice- 
President. 





Trusteeship 

HE traditional practice of the 

“bride price” is still a difficult so- 
cial problem in African trust terri- 
tories. Local opinion remains firmly 
attached to this institution in the 
French-administered Cameroons, 
where young girls and their families 
are reluctant to accept marriages with- 
out the “bride price.” This point was 
underlined by France’s special repre- 
sentative during the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s recent review of conditions in the 
West African territory. He told the 
Council that African girls regard any 
marriage contracted without the “bride 
price” as “something humiliating” and 
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that some stigma was attached to such 
marriages since it indicated a hus- 
band’s unwillingness to make a finan- 
cial sacrifice on their behalf. The 
stabilizing influence of the practice 
was a major reason for its perpetua- 
tion. Nevertheless, missions, numerous 
private organizations and the adminis- 
tering authority itself were exercising 
an influence against the practice and 
the number of marriages without the 
“bride price” was growing. The special 
representative doubted whether any 
further legal provisions would change 
the situation. The only course was to 
await a change in the people’s frame 
of mind. 

During the Council’s debate on 
France’s stewardship in the territory 
several members commended the re- 
cent political reforms carried out there 
as marking an important constitution- 
al advance (see page 47). Representa- 
tives also noted the territory’s steady 
economic development and its healthy 
budgetary position but concern was 
expressed over the disturbances which 
arose in 1955. 





In the educational sphere it was 
noted that the pilot school at Pitoa, 
in the Bénoué region, is growing in 
importance. The 1955 visiting mission 
was impressed by the school which 
offers advanced courses in agriculture, 
forestry and teacher-training. It also 
stimulates students’ natural desire for 
self-expression and the drawing repro- 
duced above is an example of work 
done by the pupils. 


Somaliland Tragedy 


oe of a tragic event in Italian- 
administered Somaliland reached 
the Council on April 16. The president, 
Rafik Asha, of Syria, informed the 
Council of the assassination in Moga- 
discio of Kamal Eddine Salah, Egypt's 
representative on the three-member 
Advisory Council for Somaliland. The 
Council observed a minute’s silence in 
tribute to the memory of the Egyptian 
representative. Secretary-General Ham- 





marskjold sent a message of regret to 
Egypt’s Foreign Minister and con- 
dolences to Mr. Salah’s family. Ex- 
pressions of deep sympathy were ex- 
pressed by Council Members. 


Asia’s Economic Progress 


oo conditions in Asian coun- 

tries during 1956 were “generally 
favorable,” according to the appraisal 
made by the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East, which 
completed its tenth session at Bangkok 
on March 28 (see page 12). The re- 
ports of Member States showed that 
production and trade had expanded, 
with solid progress being registered in 
economic development programs. At 
the same time the Commission noted 
that progress had been uneven from 
country to country and that in some 
instances there were signs of strain, 
including inflation. It was generally 
agreed that these stresses must be ac- 
cepted as the price of progress. 

The representatives of the thirty- 
one countries and territories attending 
the session, which marked ECAFE’s 
tenth anniversary, agreed on the re- 
sponsibility of governments towards 
economic development in the region, 
although most delegates considered 
that private capital should be given a 
chance to contribute to a higher level 
of economic activity. General agree- 
ment was also reached on the essential 
role played by foreign aid in the de- 
velopment of the region and many 
members appealed for the expansion 
of such assistance. The contribution 
made by United Nations technical as- 
sistance projects was also commended. 


Human Rights 


gp on how to promote the ob- 
servance of fundamental human 
rights will receive high priority during 
the thirteenth session of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, which opened 
in Geneva on April 1. The eighteen- 
member Commission will examine nu- 
merous reports submitted by govern- 
ments, the United Nations Secretariat 
and sub-units of the Commission. 
These studies include a preliminary 
report on freedom from arbitrary ar- 
rest, detention and exile, which sets 
out the broad lines of a study being 
prepared by a committee named in 
1956 by the Commission. The com- 
mittee has reported that it intended to 
avoid criticisms of doctrines or in- 
stitutions, but would concentrate on 
describing arrest, detention and exile 
practices under various legal systems. 
The committee examined information 
submitted earlier by 53 governments. 
It described this information as “ex- 
tremely valuable” and hoped that 
other governments would provide data 
by July 1, 1957. Before the session 
also is a memorandum from the Sec- 


retary-General summarizing the work 
already done by the United Nations 
on the right of asylum. It describes 
the main points, such as the right of 
an individual to claim asylum, the ad- 
mission or expulsion of refugees and 
stateless persons, the repatriation of 
prisoners of war and extra-territorial 
asylum. At its opening meeting the 
Commission unanimously elected Fel- 
ixberto M. Serrano, of the Philippines, 
as Chairman (succeeding René Cas- 
sin, of France); Erik Colban, of Nor- 
way, First Vice-Chairman; and R. S. 
Gunewardene, of Ceylon, Second 
Vice-Chairman. The Commission then 
adopted its thirteen-item agenda. 

Early in the session the Commis- 
sion considered plans for world-wide 
celebrations of Human Rights Day. 
Among other measures it recommend- 
ed that parliaments of Member States 
might hold special sittings on Decem- 
ber 10, 1958, to commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of the signing of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Other proposals were for spe- 
cial messages from heads of state on 
the occasion, special radio, television 
and film programs in 1958, and for 
celebrations at United Nations Head- 
quarters and other offices of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


Hungarian Refugees 


DETERMINED effort to solve the 
Hungarian refugee problem this 
year has been called for by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, Auguste Lindt. In reviewing the 
situation of the Hungarian refugees 
in Europe the High Commissioner on 
April 10 declared: “We can and we 
must solve this problem this year. The 
international community has already 
taken care of 75 per cent of the Hun- 
garian refugees who sought asylum 
in Austria but only 5 per cent so far 
of the refugees in Yugoslavia. We are 
two-thirds of the way towards solving 
the Hungarian refugee problem but to 
stop here would be unwise, uneco- 
nomic and would cost a great deal in 
human suffering.” Many countries 
have answered the appeals of the High 
Commissioner and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for aid to these refugees. Thus, 
Britain took 20,000; Canada 16,000; 
West Germany 11,000; Switzerland 
10,000; the United States 30,000. 
Altogether, 29 countries have 
opened their doors to Hungarian refu- 
gees but most of these were selected 
in the earliest months of the crisis and 
almost all were taken from Austria. 
There are still 37,000 Hungarian refu- 
gees in Austria and 16,000 in Yugo- 
slavia. The High Commissioner stated 
that during his mission to Yugoslavia 
at the end of March, “it was embarras- 
sing when meeting refugees to be un- 
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able to mention enough firm offers for 
resettlement. Among the refugees in 
Yugoslavia there is a dramatic sense 
of being forgotten.” To date, approxi- 
mately 900 Hungarian refugees have 
been able to emigrate from Yugoslavia. 
Sweden has taken 250, Switzerland 50, 
Norway 250, France 300, and Italy 
61. In response to the most recent 
appeal made by the High Commis- 
sioner and the Secretary-General, the 
Netherlands has responded with a 
contribution of $2,700,000. Venezuela 
is ready to take 5,000 refugees and 
will contribute $200,000 toward their 
movement. Belgium has agreed to 
take a further 1,500 refugees, Aus- 
tralia a further 2,000 after July 1. 
In addition, France has offered to 
take all Hungarian refugees who are 
prepared to settle permanently in 
France; Canada will take 1,000 refu- 
gees, Sweden 500, and Switzerland is 
at present moving several hundred. 
The United States has made available 
$4,000,000 for movement but has not 
yet given any indication regarding the 
acceptance of further numbers of 
Hungarian refugees. 

Meanwhile, the General Assembly’s 
Special Committee on the Problem of 
Hungary completed its work in Gene- 
va on April 15, after hearings in Rome, 
Vienna and London. The fact-finding 
body was due to complete its report 
towards the end of April. 

In the course of 62 meetings the 
committee heard more than a hundred 
witnesses, all of whom were actual par- 
ticipants in the events they described. 


itomic Radiation Studies 
Hh bers genetic effects of nuclear radia- 
tion were among the chief subjects 
studied by a fifteen-member committee 
which opened a ten-day session at 
Geneva on April 8. The session was 
the third held by the committee since 
its establishment by the General As- 
sembly in 1955 with the task of study- 
ing the effects of atomic radiation on 
“man and his environment.” The Com- 
mittee unanimously elected Professor 
Zénon Bacq, of Belgium, and Dr. E. 
A. Watkinson, of Canada, as Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, respectively. 


Status of Women 


ee developments in the 
rights of women in the political, 
civil, economic, social and educational 
spheres were surveyed by the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women during its eleventh session, 
which ended at Headquarters on April 
5. In winding up the session the chair- 
man, Mrs. Agda Rossel, of Sweden, 
declared: “Although we have some 
cause to be encouraged by progress so 
far, much remains to be done. We 
must concentrate all our efforts until 
all women throughout the world have 


equal rights and responsibilities.” Re- 
viewing the trend toward equality of 
rights of men and women in the past 
year, Mrs. Rossel noted the adoption 
by the General Assembly of the Con- 
vention on the Nationality of Married 
Women, the continued activity in sev- 
eral countries in the promotion of 
political rights for women, the in- 
creased appointments of women to 
important public offices, as well as bills 
brought before national parliaments to 
change the statutory matrimonial regu- 
lations along the lines recommended 
by the Commission. 

During its recent session the eight- 
een-member Commission endorsed rec- 
ommendations which among 
other features, legislation and collec- 
tive bargaining agreements to bring 
about equal pay for equal work by 
men and women; governmental action 
toward compulsory registration of 
marriage to ensure free consent; meas- 
ures to guarantee political rights for 
women in those areas where they are 
not yet fully recognized and to encour- 
age greater participation of women in 
civic affairs; action to give effect to 
the Convention on the Nationality of 
Married Women; and further steps to 
increase educational and economic 
opportunities for women everywhere. 
The Commission found that in many 
lands the number of girls attending 
school falls far below that of boys. 
On this question a resolution was en- 
dorsed calling for “instituting or ex- 
tending universal, free and compulsory 
education, primary education for all.” 


seek, 


Europe’s Economic Expansion 


fo economies of countries in both 
eastern and western Europe con- 
tinued to expand in 1956, although at 
a somewhat slower rate than in 1955. 
Other features of Europe’s economic 
development in 1956 were the accele- 
ration of wage increases in western 
European countries, the highest agri- 
cultural output in history for the Soviet 
Union and new developments in agri- 
cultural policy both in the Soviet 
Union and other eastern European 
countries, together with further elabo- 
ration of these countries’ long-term 
plans for the 1955-1960 period. These 
and other developments in the Euro- 
pean economy are described in the 
annual Economic Survey of Europe 
published by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (see 
page 16). 


Wr. Gunnar Myrdal 


. poe TARY-GENERAL DaG _ HAM- 
MARSKJOLD announced on April 
16 that he had acceded, with very deep 
regret, to the request of Gunnar 
Myrdal to be released from his posi- 
tion as Executive Secretary of the 
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United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe, a post which Mr. Myrdal 
has held since April 1947. At the same 
time, the Secretary-General announced 
the appointment of Sakari Tuomioja, 
Ambassador of Finland to the United 
Kingdom and former Prime Minister 
of Finland, to succeed Mr. Myrdal 
as Executive Secretary of ECE. Mr. 
Myrdal’s resignation will take effect 
around July, and Mr. Tuomioja’s ap- 
pointment will take effect probably in 
September. After leaving the ECE posi- 
tion, Mr. Myrdal will direct for the 
[wentieth Century Fund a compre- 
hensive study of economic trends and 
policies in Southeast Asian countries. 


Fight Against Malaria 
f | ‘HE eradication of malaria in vari- 


ous parts of the world is still a 
vast unfinished task. It has been a 
main concern of the World Health 
Organization during the past year, 
according to the Organization’s annual 
report which deals with the problem 
of combatting mosquito resistance to 
insecticides. “One way of solving the 
problem might be the distribution of 
salt for human consumption contain- 
ing anti-malarial drugs,” says Dr. M. 
G. Candau, the director-general of 
wHo. First results of a study made by 
WHO of the effect of such medicated 
salt on volunteers inoculated with ma- 
laria appeared encouraging. Dr. Can- 
dau emphasizes that Member States 
should assume collective responsibility 
for achieving world-wide malaria erad 
ication and should place additional 
funds at the Organization’s disposal, 
thereby permitting a greater number 
of countries to wage an all-out cam- 
paign against “one of mankind's worst 
scourges.” During 1956 malaria proj- 
ects were conducted by wuo in thirty- 
four areas and new campaigns were 
launched in Ethiopia and Sudan. In 
addition to malaria eradication the 
WHO report, to be considered by the 
World Health Assembly meeting in 
Geneva this month, deals with the Or- 
ganization’s work in other fields, in- 
cluding: yaws and venereal infections; 
tuberculosis; rabies; trachoma; lepro- 
sy; poliomyelitis; public health ad- 
ministration; atomic energy in relation 
to health; and international quarantine 
measures. 


Social Survey 


A GENERAL picture of social prog- 
ress throughout the world is 
contained in a 460-page Report on 
the World Social Situation, prepared 
by the United Nations Secretariat, in 
cooperation with the International 
Labor Office, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, and the World 
Health Organization. The survey (see 
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page 20), which reveals significant 
improvements in social conditions in 
several important fields during the 
past few years, was requested by the 
Economic and Social Council and 
will be considered by the Social Com- 
mission when it meets on May 6 at 
United Nations Headquarters. The 
Council asked that “chief emphasis” 
should be placed in the survey on the 
social changes which have taken place 
in the world since 1952, when the first 
report of this kind was issued. 


World Facts and Figures 
WwW D economic activity in 1955 

generally reached a new peak 
for the post-war years, according to 
the 1956 edition of the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook, published on 
April 8. The world’s factories and 
mines (excluding the USSR, Eastern 
Europe and mainland China) pro- 
duced about twice as much as in any 
pre-war year; the world’s railways 
hauled more than twice as much 
freight; the world’s ships carried about 
two-thirds more cargo and there were 
over twice as many motor vehicles in 
operation as in 1938. World exports 
in 1955 were three and a half times 
greater in value than eighteen years 
ago but only little more than a half 
greater in volume, prices having better 
than doubled over the period. Accord- 
ing to the Yearbook’s estimates the 
world’s population continued to in- 
crease in 1955 and was about one- 
fifth higher than in 1940. Average 
world prices in 1955 were around the 
same level as in 1954 but rather more 
than twice as high as those prevailing 
in 1937. As a result of the rise in 
prices and the volume of exports, the 
value of world exports in 1955, as 
measured in United States dollars, 
was about three and a half times great- 
er than in 1937. 

This eighth issue of the Statistical 
Yearbook, published in English and 
French, includes a large number of 
up-to-date statistics—many of which 
were hitherto unavailable — concern- 
ing developments in the USSR, East- 
ern European countries and mainland 
China. 


ICAO Regional Offices 


HE transfer of the International 

Civil Aviation Organization’s re- 
gional office for North America and 
the Caribbean from Montreal to Mex- 
ico City was announced by 1cao head- 
quarters on April 5. The region covers 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, E} Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and the dependent terri- 
tories in the Caribbean area. The 
primary function of these regional 
offices, of which others are located in 
Paris, Cairo, Bangkok, and Lima, is 


to advise, assist and encourage the 
seventy member states of ICAO, in the 
implementation of the Organization's 
regional plans which specify the air 
navigation services necessary for safe 
flight in each of the world’s air navi- 
gation regions. 


New U.N. Airmail Stamp 


M AY 27 will be the first day of issue 
of another new United Nations 
stamp—a 4-cent airmail stamp, in- 
tended primarily for use on postcards. 
Also to be issued is a ready-stamped 
4-cent airmail postcard. The stamp’s 
design, which is intended to convey 
the concept of flight, shows a globe set 


POSTE AERIENNE 
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in the wing of an aeroplane. Superim- 
posed on part of the wing is the United 
Nations emblem. The predominant 
color is maroon, and the stamp is a 
vertical one. The design, submitted by 
W. W. Wing, of Israel, was awarded 
first prize at the international compe- 
tition organized by the United Nations 
Postal Administration in 1952. 


Child Aid Programs 


LLOCATIONS to the amount of 

$8,004,800 for forty-nine child 
aid programs in forty countries and 
territories were approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund at its semi-annual ses- 
sion in April. The thirty-nation Board 
also adopted a proposal to provide 
warm clothing for approximately 100,- 
000 children aged four to ten in Buda- 
pest and other needy industrial areas 
of Hungary next winter, at a cost of 
$450,000 out of funds previously ap- 
proved. For malaria eradication and 
control, the new allocations provide 
$3,645,200, or 45 per cent of the total. 
Bcc vaccination and other tuberculosis 
control will receive $247,100; yaws 
control, $213,700; leprosy control, 
$54,500, and penicillin production, 
$42,900. Approximately $2,287,000— 
or 28 per cent of the total—was ap- 
proved for maternal and child welfare. 





DISARMAMENT 


The Continuing Quest for Agreement 
c ~ < 


Some Sub-Committee of the United Nations Disarma- 

ment Commission opened its 1957 meetings in Lon- 
don on March 18, with this exhortation by Selwyn 
Lloyd, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the 
United Kingdom: “The world wants to see evidence of 
practical progress.” 

Since the Sub-Committee first met in London in 
1954, hopes for such progress have varied. Thus, in 
July 1956, Anthony Nutting, of the. United Kingdom, 
observed that at the end of the Sub-Committee’s discus- 
sions of the previous year, “we seemed to be nearer to 
a general understanding than we have ever been before 
in all the postwar years of frustrated debate.” He went 
on to say, however, that “it would be less than honest 
to deny that the hopes which were then raised had 
failed to materialize in terms of general agreement.” 

Mr. Lloyd’s interpretation of the situation in the 
spring of 1957 was that, as a result of the Sub-Com- 
mittee’s labors, “there has been a certain narrowing of 
the differences between us.” 

“Yet,” he warned, “we have frankly to face the fact 
that the progress which has been made is small com- 
pared with what needs to be done.” 


A Product of Conciliation 


The Disarmament Sub-Committee, which holds its 
discussions in private, consists of the representatives of 
the powers “principally involved”—that is, Canada, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Its 1957 meetings are being held as a result of 
one of the few unanimously adopted decisions of the 


General Assembly, a decision which was embodied in 
a conciliatory draft resolution jointly sponsored by the 
five members of the Sub-Committee itself, along with 
Australia, Brazil, El Salvador, India, Japan, Norway 
and Yugoslavia. 

In the Assembly’s First (Political and Security) 
Committee, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United 
States, pointed out that the twelve co-sponsors held 
diverse points of view and that their draft resolution 
was deliberately non-controversial, a product of the 
conciliation and spirit of compromise which he hoped 
would accompany future efforts toward disarmament. 
He believed that the unanimous adoption of the pro- 
posal would help to set the stage for successful negotia- 
tions. 

The Assembly’s resolution, adopted on February 14, 
welcomed the progress made on certain aspects of the 
disarmament problem by the Disarmament Commission 
and its Sub-Committee since the tenth session of the 
Assembly. It requested the Disarmament Commission 
to reconvene its Sub-Committee at an early date and 
recommended that the Commission and the Sub- 
Committee give prompt attention to the various pro- 
posals which had been submitted to the United Nations. 

Thirteen such proposals were mentioned specifically. 
The Assembly also recommended continued considera- 
tion of President Eisenhower’s plan for exchanging 
military blueprints and for mutual aerial inspection and 
of Prime Minister Bulganin’s plan for establishing con- 
trol posts at strategic centres. 

The Assembly further recommended that the Com- 
mission request the Sub-Committee to prepare a prog- 
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ress report for consideration by the Commission not 
later than August 1, 1957. It also invited the Commis- 
sion to consider the advisability of recommending that 
a special session of the General Assembly or a general 
disarmament conference be convened at the appropriate 
time. (The Sub-Committee’s third report, dated May 4, 
1956—see UNITED Nations REviEW for July 1956— 
was transmitted to the Assembly by the Disarmament 
Commission on December 20.) 


Willingness of Great Powers 


The discussion in the Political Committee at nine 
meetings between January 14 and 25 was summed up 
by Dr. Franz Matsch, of Austria, Rapporteur of the 
Committee, when he presented his report to the Assem- 
bly in plenary meeting on February 14. 

“In the discussion of this complex problem,” he said, 
“the representatives of the great powers have again 
stated that their governments are willing to continue 
their efforts to achieve disarmament. 

“This declared willingness in itself,” he added, “may 
be considered an encouraging fact. The reaching of 
agreement on disarmament questions depends primarily 
on the great powers. Many representatives have ex- 
pressed the view that after ten years of deliberations 
there is a growing realization throughout the world that 
the time has come to make progress in solving the 
question of disarmament. 

“Some representatives have stated in the course of 
the debate that the present scale of armaments, the 
armament race, and the introduction of new and more 
formidable means of mass destruction not only reflect 
and arise from world tensions, but are factors contribut- 
ing to these tensions. 

“Opinions expressed in the debate have differed as 
to whether a constructive effort toward more substantial 
disarmament has to wait until the political conditions 
will have improved or whether the political climate will 
be improved by first having an agreement on disarma- 
ment. 

“Many representatives who participated in the dis- 
cussion were in favor of proceeding with whatever 
measure of disarmament can be realized under existing 
political conditions. The discussion has also shown that 
there is substantial agreement on the fact that even 
partial results, as confidence-building measures, would 
facilitate general disarmament. 


Some Progress Noted 


“Progress, according to the statements made in the 
Political Committee, has been noticeable with regard 
to the following aspects: the levels to which the armed 
forces of the great powers should be reduced in the first 
phase of disarmament and the objectives of nuclear 
disarmament so as to prevent a worldwide nuclear arms 
race as well as to guard health against radioactive 
hazards. Further, it appears that the great powers now 
agree that a strict and effective international control 
system should be provided which would reach the ob- 
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‘May Give Us the Key’ 


Or the adoption of the disarmament resolution 
by the General Assembly on February 14, 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thailand, President 
of the Assembly, made the following statement: 
The unanimous adoption of this resolution is a 
heartening step forward in the very difficult and 
delicate problem of disarmament. In noting this 
step, I should like to dwell for a moment on an- 
other unanimous action taken in this Assembly 
Hall nearly four months ago. I refer to the unani- 
mous adoption of the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency by the conference of 
eighty-one nations which drew up the final text of 
that statute. 

While the International Atomic Energy Agency 
is exclusively concerned with the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, the unanimous progress made in its 
establishment should be of some encouragement 
to the Assembly in its long and arduous struggle 
with the problems of disarmament. President Eisen- 
hower, when he first suggested this great new ap- 
proach to the problems posed by man’s mastery 
of atomic energy here in the General Assembly in 
1953, was speaking in the context of the whole 
question of the use and control of this great new 
force. The enthusiasm with which this idea was 
taken up by all nations was first made clear in 
the highly successful Geneva Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. The steps taken 
towards the establishment of a permanent agency 
have confirmed this enthusiasm and determination. 
The fact that all the governments concerned have 
agreed in the statute of the Agency to a system of 
control and safeguards governing the activities of 
the Agency is of particular interest to us here when 
we deal with disarmament, for it may be that the 
experience gained in this relatively limited sphere 
may give us the key to some of the problems of 
disarmament and may provide some of the experi- 
ence and confidence necessary to go further in the 
disarmament field itself. 

I think it is generally agreed that the speedy 
establishment of the Atomic Energy Agency is of 
the utmost importance. I would therefore take the 
liberty of reminding delegations that, although the 
statute has already been signed by the representa- 
tives of eighty nations, the Agency cannot come 
into being until the requisite number of ratifica- 
tions have been received, and that the largest pos- 
sible number of ratifications is vital to its success 
and influence. 


I am informed that the Preparatory Commission 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency has 
expressed the hope that it will be possible to hold 
the First General Conference of the Agency during 
the course of 1957. I should like, therefore, to take 
this opportunity to suggest that members of the 
Assembly should do everything in their power to 
speed the ratification through their own constitu- 
tional processes of the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 











jects of control and ensure the fulfilment of the dis- 
armament obligations. Finally, a possibility of a rap- 
prochement exists on the question of joint aerial inspec- 
tion in a specified area, in addition to an agreed system 
of ground units at key traffic centres as safeguards 
against surprise attacks. 

“It is noteworthy that this time many representatives 
in the Political Committee expressed their grave con- 
cern with regard to the possible radioactive effects on 
health as a consequence of nuclear test explosions. 
There is a problem which needs careful attention and 
safeguards. It was stated in the discussion that the dif- 
ferent opinions among scientists on the effects of radio- 
activity from fall-out are in themselves disturbing; no 
one can tell for certain the ultimate effects of increas- 
ing deposits of radioactivity on future generations. The 
elimination of all nuclear test explosions seems to be a 
common aim. 

“Representatives of smaller nations have stressed the 
hope that the awareness of the terrifying dangers which 
threaten the world today will induce all nations, and 
especially those having a particular responsibility in 
this respect, to make every effort to strengthen peace.” 

Dr. Matsch then concluded: “In recommending to 
the General Assembly the resolution adopted by the 
Political Committee, may I be permitted to express the 
confidence that the Sub-Committee and the Disarma- 
ment Commission will come to an agreement and thus 
fulfil the hopes of all mankind.” 


Proposals on Test Explosions 


Among the various proposals to which the Commis- 
sion and the Sub-Committee were asked to give prompt 
attention were several regarding test explosions. One 
was a joint draft resolution submitted to the First Com 
mittee by Canada, Japan and Norway. Under this 
proposal, the Assembly would recommend that the 
States concerned, particularly those on the Sub-Com- 
mittee, should give particular and urgent attention to 


the question of establishing, as a preliminary step to 


ward eventual prohibition of nuclear weapons through 
progressive stages, a system for advance registration 
with the United Nations of nuclear test explosions. The 
word “advance” had been added at the suggestion of 
the Philippines. 

The Assembly would also request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation to cooperate with the states con- 
cerned in the operation of such a system with a view to 
keeping the total actual and expected radiation in the 
world under constant observation. 

One of the several Soviet Union proposals referred 
to the Sub-Committee was also concerned with test 
explosions. Under it, the Assembly would call on the 
states conducting atomic and hydrogen weapons tests 
to discontinue them forthwith. 

On July 25, 1956, India had made several proposals, 
among them one which also proposed the cessation of 


all explosions of nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

The others advocated initial steps in nuclear disarma- 
ment such as the prohibition of the further use of fission- 
able material for military purposes; the prohibition of 
the transfer of fissionable material from civilian to mili- 
tary stocks; and an agreement by those powers most 
advanced in the production of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion to dismantle in public a limited number of atomic 
or hydrogen bombs and to make available for peaceful 
purposes the fissionable material contained in them; 
and certain other steps to halt competitive armament. 

Proposals by Yugoslavia on July 10, 1956, had also 
included a provision on experimental explosions. The 
objectives of the Yugoslav draft resolution were to urge 
the members of the Sub-Committee to continue their 
endeavors to reach agreement on general disarmament 
and to seek an early agreement on and implementation 
of such initial disarmament measures “as are now feasi- 
ble and such forms and degrees of control as are re- 
quired for these measures, more particularly with re- 
gard to: (a) a reduction of conventional armaments 
and armed forces, (b) the cessation of experimental ex- 
plosions of nuclear weapons, as well as other practica- 
ble measures in the field of nuclear armaments, (c) a 
reduction of military expenditure.” The Yugoslav pro- 
posals were also referred to the Sub-Committee. 


United States Proposals 


On January 14, 1957, Mr. Lodge, on behalf of the 
United States, emphasized that his country was ready 
to take any steps toward arms reductions provided that 
they were subject to effective inspection, and he made 
proposals which set forth five main objectives. Those 
objectives were: to reverse the trend toward larger 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons and to reduce the future 
nuclear threat; to provide against large-scale surprise 
attack and thus reduce the danger of major war; to 
lessen the burden of armaments and to make possible 
improved standards of living; to ensure that research 
and development activities concerning the propulsion 
of objects through outer space would be devoted ex- 
clusively to scientific and peaceful purposes; and to ease 
tensions among nations and to facilitate the settlement 
of difficult political issues. These proposals also were 
to be taken up by the Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Lodge explained to the First Committee that the 
United States proposed that an agreement should be 
reached at an early date, under which, subject to effec- 
tive international inspection, all future production of 
fissionable materials would be used or stockpiled ex- 
clusively for non-weapons purposes under international 
supervision. The United States would make generous 
progressive transfers of fissionable materials to peaceful 
uses and would continue to encourage other nations to 
make their contributions to the constructive utilization 
of atomic energy. 

If such an arrangement to control the future produc- 
tion of fissionable materials could be negotiated, it would 
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become possible, Mr. Lodge said, to limit, and ultimate- 
ly to eliminate, all nuclear test explosions. Pending the 
negotiation of such an agreement, the United States was 
willing to work out methods for advance notice and 
registration of all nuclear tests, as had been suggested, 
and to provide for limited international observation of 
such tests. 

The United States also proposed that steps should be 
taken to realize, under adequate inspection, a first-stage 
reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces; 
the figures suggested, which had apparently been agreed 
on in the Sub-Committee, were 2.5 million men for 
the USSR and the United States, and 750,000 men for 
France and the United Kingdom. Those reductions, 
Mr. Lodge said, could be made concurrently with the 
progressive establishment of an effective inspection 
system. The United States accepted the principle of 
establishing observers at key ground locations, as gen- 
erally proposed by Mr. Bulganin, in addition to air 
inspection. If there was good faith on all sides in estab- 
lishing that system of inspection, he thought, the pro- 
posed first stage of reductions could be fulfilled. 

The efforts to propel objects through outer space 
should be brought within the purview of a reliable sys- 
tem of armaments control, Mr. Lodge continued. As a 
first step, and with a view to ensuring that future devel- 
opments would be devoted exclusively to peaceful and 
scientific purposes, the United States proposed that the 
testing of such objects should be placed under inter- 
national inspection and that provision should be made 
for international participation. 

On the fifth point, that all nations should be safe- 
guarded against large-scale surprise attack, Mr. Lodge 
stated that, while many nations had the necessary stra- 
tegic information to wage a devastating war, no nation 
would possess the regular, dependable information 
necessary for a durable peace unless a reliable inspec- 
tion system was established, with open skies, ports and 
industrial centres. The United States therefore proposed 
the progressive installation of inspection systems and 
was willing to execute, either as an opening step or 
later, the complete proposal made in Geneva by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Whatever the first steps might be, a 
method of control, an organization of supervision and 
a mechanism for regulation would be needed, Mr. Lodge 
said. Therefore the United States proposed that an 
international agency for the regulation of armaments 
should be installed concurrently with the beginning of 
the program. 


New Soviet Union Proposals 


Also referred to the Disarmament Sub-Committee 
were the proposals of the Soviet Union of May 10, 
1955, March 27, 1956, July 12, 1956, November 17, 
1956, January 14, 1957, and January 24, 1957. 

The USSR proposals of November 17, 1956, were 
contained in a statement by the Soviet Government on 
disarmament and the lessening of international tension 
which was sent to the President of the General Assem- 
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bly to be distributed as a document of the eleventh 
session. 

First the Soviet Union proposed that, within two 
years, the armed forces of the Soviet Union, the United 
States and China should be reduced to 1,000,000- 
1,500,000 men for each state, the armed forces of the 
United Kingdom and France to 650,000 men each, and 
those of each of the other states to 150,000-200,000 
men. 


Gradual Reduction 


As a first step in this direction, the armed forces of 
the Soviet Union, the United States and China should 
be reduced to 2,500,000 men each, and the armed 
forces of the United Kingdom and France to 750,000 
men each during the first year, and their armaments 
should be reduced accordingly. 

Within the same period, the USSR proposed, the pro- 
hibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons should be 
effected, together with the cessation of the production 
of nuclear weapons, the prohibition of their use, the 
complete destruction of stockpiles of those weapons and 
their removal from the armaments of states, and, as a 
first step, tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons should 
be discontinued forthwith. 


The armed forces of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and France stationed in 
the territory of Germany should be reduced by one- 
third during 1957, with the establishment of the appro- 


priate control over that reduction. 

A considerable reduction in the armed forces of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France sta- 
tioned in the territory of the countries participating in 
NATO should be effected during 1957, and of the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union stationed in the territory of 
the Warsaw Treaty countries. 

Other Soviet proposals were: 

that foreign military, naval and air bases in the ter- 
ritory of other states should be liquidated within two 
years; 

that the military expenditures of states should be re- 
duced in the course of two years in conformity with the 
reduction of armed forces and armaments, the prohibi- 
tion of atomic and hydrogen weapons and the liquida- 
tion of foreign military bases in the territory of other 
States, 

that, for supervision of the fulfilment of the disarma- 
ment obligations assumed by states, strict and effective 
international control should be established, with all the 
rights and functions necessary for those purposes. 

“In order to prevent a surprise attack upon one state 
by another,” the USSR statement continued, “control 
posts should be set up on a basis of reciprocity at large 
ports, railway junctions, motor highways and airfields, 
which will see to it that no dangerous concentration of 
armed forces and armaments occurs.” 

Although the Soviet Government believed that the 
so-called aerial photography plan solved neither the 





problem of disarmament control nor that of preventing 
aggression, it was prepared to consider the question of 
employing aerial photography within the area of Europe 
in which the principal armed forces of the North At- 
lantic bloc and of the Warsaw Treaty countries were 
stationed, to a depth of 800 kilometres east and west 
of the demarcation line between those armed forces, 
provided that the states concerned gave their consent. 
This was with a view to facilitating the earliest possible 
attainment of agreement on disarmament and because 
the proposal on aerial photography was put forward 
as a condition for the conclusion of an agreement. 


Once those measures had been implemented, the 
question should be raised of the complete liquidation 
of armed forces and armaments of all types, with states 
retaining only such contingents of militia (police) as 
were necessary to maintain internal security and to 
protect their frontiers, the statement said. 


The Soviet Government also once more proposed the 
conclusion of a non-aggression pact between the coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic Alliance and the countries 
participating in the Warsaw Treaty. 

It also believed that it would be expedient to convene 
a conference of the Heads of Government of the Soviet 
Union, the United States, the United Kingdom, France 
and India, as proposed by the President of the Swiss 
Confederation, which could facilitate the reaching of 
agreements on questions related to disarmament. The 
success of such a conference could pave the way for a 
broader conference in which the Heads of Government 
of all states parties to NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
could take part. The Soviet Government considered that 
the Heads of Government of several other countries, 
especially the People’s Republic of China, India, Yugo- 
slavia, Indonesia and Burma, should also attend. 

On January 24, the USSR introduced a draft resolu- 
tion by which the membership of the Disarmament 
Commission would be increased by adding Egypt, In- 
dia, Poland and a Latin American country to its exist- 
ing membership (the members of the Security Council 
and Canada when Canada is not a member of the 
Council) and by which the Commission would be in- 
vited to increase the membership of its Sub-Committee 
by adding to it India and Poland. This was also among 
the proposals to be considered by the Sub-Committee, 
along with the earlier comprehensive proposals of 
France and the United Kingdom of June 11, 1954, 
March 19, 1956, and May 3, 1956. 


A Review of Developments 


Jules Moch, of France, gave the First Committee a 
review of the developments which had taken place in 
the Sub-Committee since it was established in April 
1954. Prior to that, in its efforts toward conciliation, 
France had encountered differences in points of view, 
resulting from the opposite military positions of those 
who had advocated postponing nuclear disarmament 
until the end of operations in the field of conventional 


weapons, and the Soviet Union delegation, which had 
placed nuclear disarmament in the forefront. 

Subsequently, in close cooperation with the United 
Kingdom delegation, the French delegation had con- 
tinued its efforts to reach a synthesis during the Sub- 
Committee’s first session (April-June 1954). After 
having been initially rejected by the USSR delegation, 
the Franco-British proposals of June 11, 1954, became 
the basis for discussion as a result of their acceptance 
as such by the Soviet Union delegation in the General 
Assembly on September 30, 1954. The unanimous 
adoption by the First Committee and later by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of a draft resolution sponsored by the 
five members of the Sub-Committee had raised the 
hopes of everyone. 

The Sub-Committee, meeting again in February 
1955, had examined a Franco-British plan of March 
8, 1955, a Soviet counter-plan of March 18, and a 
Franco-British compromise text of April 19. On May 
10, Mr. Moch continued, the Soviet delegation, replying 
to the compromise suggestions, had submitted an ex- 
tremely important document which had shown progress 
on the technical aspect of disarmament but had intro- 
duced various political conditions and certain new con- 
cepts with regard to control. 


Committee in Stalemate 


Meeting again in August 1955, after the Conference 
of the Heads of Government of the four great powers 
at Geneva had failed to make any progress, the Sub- 
Committee found itself in a stalemate, Mr. Moch ob- 
served. The technical reason for it, he said, stemmed 
from the impossibility of verifying closely enough the 
quantity of nuclear materials produced prior to the in- 
stitution of controls. In that connection, he recalled his 
warning of April 4, 1952, before a committee of the 
Disarmament Commission, that as time went on the 
risks of concealment and the danger of not being able 
to detect traces of production would be terribly in- 
creased. 

Taking up and developing that concept, the Soviet 
delegation had in 1955 derived from it conclusions of 
a political nature based not so much on inspection as 
on the means calculated in its opinion to restore con- 
fidence. The United States delegation had countered 
by adhering only to the “Eisenhower plan.” During the 
tenth session of the General Assembly, the French dele- 
gation had made a new effort toward a synthesis based 
on the formula: “No control without disarmament, no 
disarmament without control, but progressively all dis- 
armament that could currently be controlled.” 

The General Assembly resolution of December 16, 
1955, started a new stage during which the emphasis 
had been wholly pragmatic, Mr. Moch went on. While 
the preference of the French delegation was still for 
an overall plan of the Franco-British type, it proposed 
to the Sub-Committee on April 9, 1956, that all general 
plans should be abandoned and that a specific agree- 
ment on each of the component parts should be sought; 
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for the combination of those separate parts could form 
a reasonable whole acceptable to all. He stressed that 
that concession by the French delegation, confirmed 
in July in the Disarmament Commission, remained 
valid, and he emphasized that France was prepared to 
study limited solutions if general agreements remained 
out of reach. 

Of the three plans which had been laid before the 
Sub-Committee in 1956, he said, the Franco-British 
plan of March 19, 1956, was general both in its nature 
and in its timetable. The USSR plan of March 27 was 
partial in its nature, since it dealt primarily with con- 
ventional disarmament, but it included isolated measures 
with regard to nuclear weapons, as well as other meas- 
ures meant as possible substitutes. Lastly, the United 
States plan was partial in its timetable, but general in 
its scope. 

No reconciliation of views had been reached at the 
1956 spring session of the Sub-Committee, Mr. Moch 
related, and the new method suggested by the French 
delegation had not been explored. The last attempt 
made by the French delegation at conciliation also 
failed. That concerned a procedural suggestion made to 
the Disarmament Commission in July 1956, 


New Conciliation Attempts 


Since that time, he continued, three new attempts 
had been made: Prime Minister Bulganin’s message of 
September 11, 1956, to President Eisenhower, men- 
tioning the possibility of separating the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons from the problems of disarmament 
taken as a whole; the Soviet proposals of November 
17, 1956, as supplemented by the USSR representa- 
tive’s speech of January 14, 1957, in the First Com- 
mittee; and, finally, a group of measures—some of them 
new—proposed by the representative of the United 
States, also on January 14. 

Observing that the number and complexity of the 
documents submitted for the General Assembly’s con- 
sideration made it impossible to analyze them thor- 
oughly in an eighty-nation Committee, he hoped that 
the First Committee would unanimously decide to refer 
the whole question to the Sub-Committee for study. 


Turning to an examination of the points on which 
complete or partial agreement had been reached and 
those still disputed, Mr. Moch applied the method 
which he had suggested to the Sub-Committee in April 
1956—namely, to abandon all previous plans and to 
isolate and take up separately, in a logical order, their 
component parts. He divided the problems into five 
groups: general questions, questions relating to the 
conventional field, those concerning the nuclear field, 
those relating to control, and miscellaneous questions. 


Among the general questions, three principles de- 
manded close examination, he said. First, should the 
United Nations seek an overall plan encompassing all 
the fields and the whole timetable of operations, or 
should it define a first stage, or even limit itself still 
further to giving first priority to isolated measures? 
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Recalling various limited proposals and statements by 
representatives favoring various forms of partial solu- 
tions, he concluded that it appeared that the disagree- 
ment could be resolved in view of the general prefer- 
ence for what could be called “something now” rather 
than “everything later or perhaps never.” 

The second general difficulty, he stated, could be 
defined as follows: in the case of a more or less general 
plan, was the transition from one stage to the next, 
or from one operation to the next, automatic or not? 
On that point, three ideas had been expressed. The 
Soviet Union delegation had almost always favored 
transition of a completely automatic character. The 
Franco-British plans had been based on the idea that 
transition would be semi-automatic: it would be sub- 
ject to two certified statements by the head of the inter- 
national control organ, namely, that the preceding stage 
had been correctly carried out by all parties and that 
the control organ was in a position to verify the next 
operations. The third position was that of the United 
States, which had entered a reservation on that point, 
since its delegation had proposed plans confined to the 
first stage. Mr. Moch emphasized that, obviously, the 
question of automatic transition from one stage to the 
next had merit only if the Organization did not give up 
the idea of establishing a general plan. 

The third question of a general nature was the fol- 
lowing: was it advisable to interrelate measures con- 
cerning conventional armaments and those relating to 
nuclear weapons, or should they be considered separ- 
ately? Observing that the difficulty of reaching a general 
agreement had resulted in a certain tendency to con- 
sider measures separately, Mr. Moch agreed with the 
representative of the United Kingdom that a limitation 
of nuclear weapons did not provide complete security 
unless it was coupled with the limitation and control 
of conventional weapons. However, he emphasized that 
France had agreed to discuss partial or even isolated 
measures provided that those measures, separated from 
their initial context, should not, as a result of their 
isolation, assume a value different from the one they 
had when originally placed in an overall plan. 


Conventional Field 


Dealing with the problems concerning the conven- 
tional field, he declared that it had been agreed that 
the level to which the armed forces would be reduced 
at the end of the first stage should be 2,500,000 men 
for China, the United States and the USSR and 750,- 
000 men for France and the United Kingdom. How- 
ever, no agreement had been reached with regard to 
ceiling levels for the other powers, and the question of 
determining the level of the armed forces of each state 
below a common ceiling had not yet been taken up. 

With regard to the final levels, agreement had been 
reached between France, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union regarding the permanent members of the 
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ECAFE: Progress and Challenge 


The Executive Secretary Reviews 


Annwwersary Sesston at Bangkok 


by CHAKRAVARTHI V. NARASIMHAN 


A a: hectic days of the conference are over, the dele- 

gates have left Bangkok, and the centre of ECAFE’s 
activities has shifted to the secretariat building, while 
an atmosphere of tranquility has once again taken 
possession of the large and beautiful Assembly Hall at 
Sala Santitham where the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East held its tenth 
anniversary session. 

This, then, I feel, is the time to collect one’s thoughts 
and impressions, and to assess the results of the con- 
ference in which over two hundred delegates from 
thirty-one Asian and non-Asian countries participated. 

For ECAFE, this year’s annual session was of particu- 
lar significance, for it marked the Commission’s tenth 
anniversary. 

In historial perspective, ten years are a short time 
But the first ten years of ECAFE’s existence were of 
particular importance because of the many epoch-mak- 
ing events that so radically changed the face of Asia 

When ECAFE was established by the Economic and 
Social Council and began operations a little later in 
Shanghai in 1947, its Asian membership comprised only 
four countries, and the non-Asian countries were in a 
clear majority. One after the other the Asian countries 
attained independence. During this first decade of 
ECAFE’s existence nine Asian countries emerged as 
sovereign independent states; a tenth, Malaya, is to 
follow shortly. 

At the same time, governments set out ardently and 
with determination on the road of nation-building 
through efforts in strengthening and diversification of 
their economies by industrialization, trade development, 
promotion of agriculture, construction of public works, 
community projects, etc. In fact, in every sphere of life, 
determined efforts were made so that the huge masses 
of Asian population might get a chance to enjoy higher 
living standards. 

EcaFE, as the principal organ of the United Nations 
in this region, has given a helping hand in Asian recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. In relation to the region’s 
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needs, ECAFE’s contribution may have been small. But 
there can be no doubt that this contribution has been 
appreciated over the years, as was testified by the many 
laudatory remarks about ECAFE’s activities made at the 
Commission’s jubilee session in Bangkok. 

In the conference report, which was unanimously 
adopted, delegates went on record in stating that the 
Commission had developed into a “strong, healthy and 
favored instrument of international co-operation”; that 
it is looked upon as a “valuable forum for discussion 
on development problems of the region”; that work has 
been of “considerable value to the countries both within 
and outside the region”; and that its recommendations 
had an “impact upon the policies of most governments 
in member countries.” 

One of the most important activities of ECAFE is the 
compilation and publication of an annual Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East. This Survey, in which 
ECAFE’s secretariat analyzes and comments on Asian 
economic conditions and problems, serves as the back- 
ground for an outstanding event in the Commission’s 
sessions—the annual discussion of the economic situa- 
tion in Asia. It is because of this feature that ECAFE’s 
annual sessions have been likened to an “Economic 
Parliament of Asia.” 

What is the picture that emerged from this year’s 
discussion? The statements made at ECAFE’s conference 
in Bangkok struck a generally optimistic note. For the 
first time there has been a feeling that economic devel- 
opment in Asian countries is beginning to make real 
headway. Asia, as the conference report puts it, has 
“begun the task of economic regeneration and firmly 
embarked upon the road of development.” Production 
and trade have expanded, and there has been real 
progress in almost all fields of economic activities. 

However, there certainly can be no room for com- 
placency. As development programs get into their 
stride, stresses and strains arise from the very develop- 
ment that has been achieved. Inflationary tendencies 
have emerged to some extent and there has also been 
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some increase in trade deficits. But these difficulties, 
and the sacrifices that go with them, have inevitably to 
be faced to achieve a rapid economic development. 
hese difficulties can only be a challenge to greater 
effort and not a signal to retreat, as was brought out 
very clearly at ECAFE’s session. ; 

Government efforts are the mainspring of economic 
development in several Asian countries as reflected in 
development plans in the public sector of varying 
magnitude and intensity. Governments have assumed 
increasing responsibility for promoting economic devel- 
opment, but this does not necessarily involve any reduc- 
tion in the contribution that private enterprise can make 
to national economic development. 

There was unanimity among delegates on the essential 
role that foreign capital, both public and private, has 
to play. Foreign aid, including technical aid from the 
United Nations, came in for much praise, but there were 
also many pleas for acceleration and intensification of 
this aid. In this connection it is noteworthy that many 
delegates expressed the firm hope that SUNFED, the 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment, would be established soon. 

Considerable concern was expressed at the conference 
about Asian agriculture remaining in an antiquatéd 
state. While industrial production in Asian countries 
has grown fast, though rising from a low starting point, 
agricultural production has not caught up with the 
increase in population, and per capita figures of avail- 


abilities of food, for example, are below pre-war levels. 

Questions of trade occupied a large part of the delib- 
erations. The Commission expressed, as at previous 
sessions, a preference for a system of multilateral trade, 
though it was admitted that under present circumstances 
bilateral and barter agreements offered certain advan- 
tages. Among the various trade projects discussed, the 
greatest attention was given to the possible expansion 
of trade among Asian countries. Japan, strongly sup- 
ported by India, suggested that intraregional trade pro- 
motion talks be organized under ECAFE’s auspices. 
While some delegates felt that the Japanese proposals 
needed further careful consideration and that it was not 
quite clear what results such talks could produce, other 
delegates advocated that at least tentatively some action 
be taken. It was suggested that the ECAFE secretariat 
transmit the Japanese proposals to member and asso- 
ciate member countries of the region and ascertain their 
views on these proposals, and if encouraging replies are 
received, ECAFE’s secretariat might then convene trade 
promotion talks between interested member countries 
of the region to take place simultaneously with the next 
session of ECAFE’s Committee on Trade. 

One of the most significant—and it is hoped also 
far-reaching—results of the conference concerned the 
development of the water resources in the Lower 
Mekong River Basin. The Mekong is one of the mighty 
rivers of Asia. It is a truly international river and the 
four countries of the Lower Mekong basin, namely 
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The Economic Bulletin’ for Asia and the Far East, 
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industry, transport, trade, payments, mon- 
etary and fiscal developments, and imple- 
mentation of development planning in 
the region. The Survey also reports in 
detail on the economic situation in eight- 
een Asian countries. 243 pages 
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The Story of the Chainat Dam 


By M. L. XUJATI KAMBHU 


Director-General, Royal Thai Irrigation Department 


tee the livelihood of the people of Thailand, and for 
Thai economy, rice is the most important commod- 
ity. And for the growing of rice nothing as important 
has happened in Thailand for a long time as the com- 
pletion of the Chainat Dam, officially declared open on 
February 7 by King Phumiphon. It was a festive and 
impressive ceremony that brought the King, the Prime 
Minister and many cabinet ministers, the diplomatic 
corps, and many other dignitaries to the site of the 
new dam, in the heart of Thailand’s Central Plain, 
some one hundred miles to the north of Bangkok. 
With the building of the dam only part of an ambi- 
tious project is accomplished. The dam, some four 
miles downstream from the town of Chainat, is a bar- 
rage of reinforced concrete 335 yards long. Heading 
up twelve vards of water from the river bed for irriga- 
tion and navigation, it is the centrepiece in a huge 
network of canals, large and small, extending over an 
area of two and a quarter million acres, about the size 
of Cyprus. Already one-third of this network of. irriga- 
tion canals is finished, and the rest will be completed 
by 1959. With a steady and sufficient water supply 
from the Chainat Dam, the farmer in Thailand’s Central 
Plain should be able to increase the yield of his paddy 
fields by about half. Where often there was hardly 
enough water for one crop, double-cropping will now 
become possible, with production branching out into 
new fields of cultivation, such as corn, peanuts and 
vegetables. And while from time immemorial the river 
called the Menam Chao Phya or the “Mother of Riv- 
ers” was navigable only during the rainy season, there 
will now be year-round navigation. This is achieved 
by turning two minor rivers and a canal into main 
supply canals. The year-round navigation will allow the 
farmer to send his rice downstream at any time of the 
year and avoid financial losses caused by delays in 
transport. The regularity in river transport will also 
revolutionize supply conditions in those parts of the 
Central Plain where for centuries the water course has 
provided the only means of communications and 
transport. 
As one drives north from Bangkok to Chainat, one 
sees a country that is flat like a table and rice fields as 
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far as the eye can reach. Here in the Central Plain the 
land is green, beautifully green, almost all the year 
round. And the soil is as rich and fertile as rice soil 
anywhere in the world. Canals criss-cross the huge 
expanse of rice fields, and water seems to abound in 
and around the fields. The weather seems ideal for rice 
cultivation. However, appearances are deceptive. Widely 
variable water supplies have produced a wide variety 
in harvests, and crop risks have been considerable. In 
fact, over the past one hundred years or so, the farmers 
in the Central Plain have had an optimal supply of 
water only every other year, while for the rest the fields 
suffered from either water excess or water shortage. 
Now, water from the Chainat Dam will supplement 
insufficient rainfall, and water required for the paddy 
fields will be on tap, so to speak. 

Rice is Thailand’s main livelihood. It is the major 
source of income for its population, it provides the 
largest single revenue for the Government, and most of 
Thailand’s export earnings are derived from rice. But 
despite Thailand’s heavy dependence on rice, produc- 
tivity of Thai rice fields is low—only one-third of what 
a paddy field yields in Japan. Moreover, in future 
years, less rice will be available for export, for more 
rice will be consumed at home as Thailand’s own popu- 
lation increases and living standards go up. Fifty years 
ago Thailand, per head of the population, exported 
some 200 pounds of rice while it exports only 132 
pounds now. To put a stop to this declining trend in 
rice productivity and exports will be one of the major 
effects of the Chainat Dam. The Chainat Dam will 
enable Thailand to maintain its position as one of the 
largest rice-exporting countries in southeast Asia. With 
the dam and the surrounding canals in full operation, 
in about two years’ time, yields, halved in the last fifty 
years, should recover considerably. And an additional 
half a million tons of rice should become available for 
export, thereby increasing the present export volume 
by. one-third and bringing back rice exports per capita 
to where they were fifty years ago. 

Higher yields, resulting from better irrigation and 
improved strains, will give the Thai farmer an effective 
insurance against slumps on the world rice market; 
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and double-cropping, facilitating diversification of pro- 
duction, will improve still further the economy of Thai 
agriculture. 

The origins of the Chainat Dam go back to the 
beginning of this century and the rule of King Chu- 
lalongkorn. The King had been impressed by modern 
irrigation works abroad and, on returning home from a 
world trip, engaged a Dutch engineer from Java, whom 
he asked to investigate irrigation possibilities in Thai- 
land. The Dutch engineer, after a three-year survey, 
recommended as the most promising project construc- 
tion of a dam across the river Chao Phya at a place 
near Chainat. 

Plans for the Chainat Dam were revived when, in 
1912, under the rule of King Vajiravudh, Chulalong- 
korn’s son, a severe drought had a catastrophic effect 
on rice production. The original Dutch design was con- 
firmed by an experienced British irrigation engineer, 
brought over from the Punjab. No money, however, 
was available to put the plans into effect. The project 
remained dormant until just before the Second World 
War, when the Government, anxious to strengthen Thai 
economy, instructed the Irrigation Department to begin 
simultaneously with the preparation of designs and the 
choice of the site. Work on the designs proceeded dur- 
ing the war, but once again lack of finance prevented 
execution of the plan, despite the crying need for rice 
felt in many countries outside Thailand during the war. 

After the war the Thai Government energetically 
pushed ahead with the project and sought international 
assistance. An agricultural and economic mission of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations visited Thailand in 1948 and strongly recom- 
mended construction of the Chainat Dam. 
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In 1949 Thailand joined the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, another of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. In 1950 Thai- 
land approached the Bank for a loan for the Chainat 
Dam, and one year later a loan of $18 million was 
approved. Throughout 1951 arrangements were made 
for the purchase of equipment, and work on the site 
began in 1952, but the Korean war caused initial delays 
in delivery, and operations did not get into full swing 
until 1953. A British firm sent civil engineers as co- 
supervisors, and two engineers of the United States 
Department of Reclamation also assisted in detailed 
designs. An engineer of ECAFE’s Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol and Water Resources Development helped in 
model testing in the Department’s hydraulic laboratory. 
As a result of these tests, four per cent of the cost could 
be saved. 

The Chainat Dam with the adjoining network of 
canals is the largest public works project undertaken 
by the Thai Government. Total cost is about $58 
million, with the Thai Government financing all the 
local outlay for labor and material, while the twenty- 
year International Bank loan of $18 million was used 
almost exclusively for the purchase of equipment and 
some material abroad. Cost of the dam alone was about 
$7 million. 

The original plans for the Chainat Dam also envis- 
aged a 30,000-kilowatt hydroelectric power station, 
but this project was postponed for the time being, as 
the Government decided to construct another large 
multi-purpose dam at Yanhee, some 150 miles to the 
north of Chainat, providing for power generation of 
560,000 kilowatts. 
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The Economy of Europe 


Continned Expansion During 1956 


i ie general economy of Europe continued to expand 

in 1956, although in most countries at a somewhat 
slower rate than in 1955. Among other economic de- 
velopments in Europe during the year were a speeding 
up of wage increases in western European countries, 
and the highest agricultural output in history for the 
Soviet Union. 

These and other developments in the European econ- 
omy are described in the Economic Survey of Europe in 
1956, the tenth annual study of its kind to be prepared 
by the secretariat of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE). 

The new Survey, discussed at the Commission’s 
twelfth session which began in Geneva on April 29, also 
gives special attention to the problems of transport in 
eastern and western Europe. Another section discusses 
income distribution in western Europe. 


Developments in Western Europe 

The chief economic developments in western Europe 
in 1956 were the slowing down of expansion and the 
speeding up of wage increases. Price rises which were 
substantial in the earlier part of the year in most coun- 
tries generally slowed down or were halted during the 
later months, largely as a result of measures taken by 
the governments concerned, the Survey reports. The up- 
ward drift of prices in the earlier part of the year, 
together with balance-of-payments difficulties in some 
countries, was taken by most governments as a danger 
signal leading them to reinforce existing measures, or 
to take new steps, to restrain the growth of demand. 

After a period of rapid expansion in which indus- 
trial production had increased by about 10 per cent 
during two consecutive years, the rate of growth slowed 
down in western Europe in 1956 to about 5 per cent. 
In a few countries, such as France and Switzerland, and 
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to a lesser extent, the Netherlands and Belgium, further 
growth was reported to be coming up against physical 
obstacles like shortages in the supply of basic raw mate- 
rials and full utilization of capacities. 

The demand for labor eased in most western Eu- 
ropean countries in the course of the year, as defla- 
tionary policies adopted by governments began to take 
effect, and such manpower shortages as did occur were 
limited to special sectors such as building and to some 
types of skilled labor. But even though in most coun- 
tries no specific bottlenecks developed, the Survey sug- 
gests that it was only to be expected that a rate of 
growth which in the past was made possible through 
the existence of manpower reserves and under-utilized 
capacities, could no longer be maintained once a phase 
of full employment had been reached. However, more 
important in most cases in checking the pace of ex- 
pansion, says the Survey, were the restrictive policies 
applied in most countries to reduce the pressure of 
demand on resources. 

Total imports into western Europe continued to in- 
crease in 1956, although at a slower rate than in 1955, 
reflecting the leveling off of industrial expansion in 
many countries. Imports from the United States rose 
more rapidly than those from any other area. The in- 
crease in 1956 was mainly accounted for by coal im- 
ports, with petroleum imports also a major factor. 

The volume of western European exports also in- 
creased, with the rise in trade with the United States 
particularly marked. All major exporting countries 
shared in the rise with the exception of France, where 
a bad harvest and growing home demand reduced ex- 
portable surpluses. 

In spite of a sharp decline in United States non-mili- 
tary grants and loans and an increase in the trade deficit 
with the United States, developments in western Eu- 
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rupe’s dollar balance have been rather favorable, the 
Survey notes, because of the sharp rise in the outflow 
of United States private capital to western Europe. This 
was stimulated by the high interest rates prevailing in 
most western European countries, and possibly also by 
the confidence created by the continued economic 
expansion in the area. 

Turning to the position of individual countries, the 
Survey observes that although the foreign exchange 
reserves of western Europe as a whole increased up to 
the Suez crisis, if the large additions to west German 
exchange reserves are excluded, the loss of reserves by 
other countries in 1956 exceeded their gains in 1955. 
However, it is only in France, the Netherlands and 
Finland that the loss of reserves was sufficiently large 
and protracted to give rise to concern. In Denmark 
also, the foreign exchange position continues to be a 
major preoccupation of the government. 

The Survey points out that economic policies in 1956 
were largely determined by the concern of govern- 
ments over the effects of excess demand on balances 
of payments and also of continued price and wage 
increases, considered both as a danger in themselves 
and, indirectly, also as a threat to balances of payments. 
Restrictive policies are now being applied in almost all 
the incustrial countries of western Europe. At first, 
reliance was placed mainly on monetary and credit 
policies in most countries, but more recently, greater 
emphasis has been laid on measures which aim at 
limiting consumption or at attacking price increases 
directly. These restrictive measures have generally suc- 
ceeded in reducing the pressure of demand and in 
checking price increases, but at the expense of greatly 
slowing down the rate of expansion or of bringing it 
to a halt. 

Thanks partly to a mild winter, the reduction in oil 
supplies as a result of the closure of the Suez Canal 
and the wrecking of the pipelines from Iraq to the 
Mediterranean has not seriously affected overall levels 
of industrial output in any western European country, 
the Survey notes. Charts illustrate the rapid rise in 
freight rates that followed the Suez crisis and the 
upward turn of world prices of fuels and some other 
products. Nevertheless, the Survey concludes that nei- 
ther the cost of living nor the cost of investment should 
be raised by more than 1 or 2 per cent on account 
of the influences generated by the Suez crisis alone. 


Economic Outlook 


Summarizing the apparent prospects for the future, 
the Survey observes that the economic outlook has not 
been substantially transformed by events in the Middle 
East. Investment in oil storage capacity, tanker tonnage 
and atomic energy development may be further en- 
couraged, but balance-of-payments problems are likely 
to be aggravated. As the final impact and duration of 
the crisis remain uncertain, the Survey says, govern- 
ments may tend to delay relaxing deflationary measures 
even where inflationary pressures seem to be easing. 
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Thus, in some countries production may for a time lag 
behind a level which it would otherwise have been 
possible to achieve. 


Trends in USSR and Eastern Europe 


The predominant feature of Soviet economic events 
in 1956 was a spectacular increase in agricultural pro- 
duction, particularly of grain, achieved largely through 
further additions to the grain area of the newly cul- 
tivated land in Siberia and Kazakhstan, the Survey 
points out. Agricultural output in the Soviet Union 
has never been as high as in 1956. The 1956 grain 
crop, estimated by the Survey at 130 million tons, was 
20 per cent higher than the 1955. In most eastern Euro- 
pean countries, the harvest results were worse than in 
1955, chiefly because of adverse weather conditions, 
and the good Soviet harvest should make it possible 
to meet the increased import requirements of other 
countries of the region. 

As for industrial production in the Soviet Union, 
its rate of expansion was not only below that of agri- 
culture in 1956 but also below the 1955 figure, the 
Survey shows. Still, gross industrial output in the Soviet 
Union rose nearly 11 per cent, with consumers’ goods 
leading producers’ goods in rate of growth. 

Elsewhere in eastern Europe, the rate of increase of 
industrial production was oniy slightly below the mark 
recorded in the Soviet Union, except for eastern Ger- 
many, where the increase was only 7 per cent, mainly 
because of the fuel crisis which developed in the latter 
half of the year, and in Hungary, where the virtual 
stoppage of output for the last seventy days of the year 
brought industrial production for the year as a whole 
to a level 14 per cent below that of 1955. 

Regarding Hungary, the Survey observes that recent 
events have profoundly changed the economic pros- 
pects for 1957 in that country. War damage to capital 
in 1944 and 1945 was much more serious than in 
November 1955, as were also the losses to the labor 
force, it was stated. However, the Survey goes on, the 
recent exodus may have reduced the industrial labor 
force by as much as 10 per cent, in addition to the 
losses through casualties, and the return to normal 
economic life seems to be much more difficult to achieve 
than it was at the end of the war in 1945. 

In January 1957, for instance, industrial production 
in Hungary was still at a level only 35 to 40 per cent 
of that of the first nine months of 1956, and agricultural 
production was also lower. The good Soviet harvest 
may make it possible, the Survey states, for Hungary 
to overcome part of its difficulties by drawing on the 
recent Soviet loan, amounting to one billion rubles, 
for supplies of fuel, raw materials and grain. Moreover, 
additional foodstuffs and raw materials may be obtained 
from the West. The Survey suggests that the problem of 
supplies may prove less difficult to solve than that of 
creating proper incentives to work. 

In spite of some adversities, the overall development 
of trade in eastern Europe showed a rather favorable 
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picture in 1956, the Survey goes on. Considerable 
increases in turnover were registered in the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia and eastern Germany. By con- 
trast, Poland’s foreign trade showed little increase, 
primarily because of difficulties in coal exports, and 
Hungary’s trade came almost to a standstill in the 
fourth quarter of the year. 

Nevertheless, in some countries, the planned targets 
for exports were not reached, and the rise in total 
trade was sometimes achieved at the price of a deteri- 
oration in trade balances, as imports increased. 

Provisional estimates in the Survey suggest that the 
share of the western trading region in the total trade 
of eastern Europe and the Soviet Union continued to 
increase in 1956 and probably exceeded one-third. 
This trend stems partly from policy motivation, but 
seems also, the Survey says, to be due in part to certain 
difficulties encountered by eastern European countries 
in obtaining their import needs for raw materials and 
grain from the Soviet Union. The 1957 prospects for 
Soviet exports, however, look much brighter. 

The trade between eastern European countries, par- 
ticularly Czechoslovakia and eastern Germany, and 
overseas countries has been expanding considerably 
during the last few years, but according to the Survey, 
its share in total trade was still of modest proportions 
in 1956. For the overseas trade partners, the relative 
importance of this trade is even smaller. Egypt is the 
one major exception: in 1956, the Survey says, almost 


30 per cent of total Egyptian exports, mainly cotton, 
were sold to eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 

The Survey presents a comprehensive analysis of 
the new five-year plans of all the eastern European 
countries except Bulgaria, which did not synchronize 
its planning period with the others. 

It appears, according to the Survey, that in the 
preceding plan period the targets for total national 
income were reached, or nearly reached, everywhere 
except in Hungary and Albania. The new targets for 
1956 to 1960 are distinctly lower in every case, and 
the Survey considers it natural that the extremely high 
rate of growth in past years should now be followed 
by somewhat more moderate increases. The possibilities 
of stepping up industrial production through a fuller 
utilization of industrial capacity are now less than they 
were a few years ago, and the rate of transfer of man- 
power from agriculture to industry is bound to slow 
down. 

A major increase in agricultural production in the 
Soviet Union is planned—some 70 per cent higher in 
1960 than it was in 1955. There are also extremely 
ambitious plans for industrial production, and especially 
for industrial output per man, as some big projects, 
such as steelworks in Poland and Hungary, which were 
begun but not completed under the previous plan, 
come into full operation. 

The Survey discusses announced revisions in the 
original 1956-1960 targets resulting from the margin 
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between plan and fulfilment in 1956, the first year of 
the new plan period. Political events have also influ- 
enced planning in several respects, it is stated. For one 
thing, demands for a more rapid increase in real wages 
have been voiced in several of the countries. Secondly, 
efforts to coordinate the national plans with each other 
were inevitably disturbed by developments in Poland 
and Hungary during the latter part of 1956. Thirdly, 
in Poland, and to a lesser extent in some other coun- 
tries, important questions concerning the scope and 
methods of economic planning came up for reconsidera- 
tion during 1956. 


Proposals for Freer Trade in Western 
Europe 


Among the significant developments of the past year, 
the Survey states, has been the swift growth of general 
interest in, and government activity in preparing for, 
the establishment of a western European Common 
Market. 

(In February of this year, it was announced that 
agreement had been reached by Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and western Germany 
on a European Economic Community, envisaging grad- 
ual elimination over a 17-year period of all customs 
duties within the six-nation community. During the 
transitional period, it was stated, members would 
adopt a common tariff against goods from outside. 
The plan—signed at Rome on March 25—also en- 
visages the gradual removal of foreign exchange re- 
strictions within the community, the elimination of 
cartels which restrain competition, and freedom of 
movement of labor and capital.) 

The Survey suggests that in the long run the indus- 
trialized member countries of a Common Market in 
western Europe should benefit, as a group, from the 
encouragement given to a concentration of resources 
in each country on output of those goods that it can 
produce at least relative costs, and also from the 
economies of scale which should be achieved as pro- 
duction develops in some industries in the larger units 
likely to become economic in the Common Market of 
160 million people. 

Other advantages may also be expected. The creation 
of a new preferential area may well encourage a higher 
rate of direct investment in western Europe by over- 
seas firms which find it more difficult to export to the 
area and therefore set up branches within the tariff 
barrier, the Survey considers. In addition, the tendency 
for the intra-trade of western Europe to expand to some 
extent at the expense of trade with the outside world 
may well turn the terms of trade with other countries 
in favor of the Common Market countries as a group. 

However, the Survey notes, the benefits may be 
unevenly shared among individual countries. The low- 
tariff countries clearly have the best chance to extend 
their export markets in countries where tariffs are at 
present high without having to face significantly in- 
creased competition in their home markets. Moreover, 
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important changes in industrial location are likely to 
result, and to reinforce existing tendencies toward in- 
dustrial concentration and centralization. Many new 
industrial plants are likely to be set up, and unless 
countervailing action is teken, there may be a tendency 
to concentrate on the already highly developed in- 
dustrial center embracing the valley and outlet of the 
Rhine. Less centrally located and less developed parts 
of the Common Market may fail to attract new in- 
dustrial investment, or may even lose some of their 
present industrial establishments. 

One outcome of the new initiative in western Europe 
may well be that other countries draw together in 
preferential trading areas of their own, the Survey 
observes. If this tendency were to develop, and if the 
various trading ‘blocs were to become highly protec- 
tionist, the potential benefits of the Common Market 
in western Europe might be significantly reduced. This 
risk could be lessened, it is believed, if the original 
members show themselves prepared to accept as ad- 
ditional members any countries able and willing to 
accept the rules. And it may well be in their own 
interests, as well as the interests of the world as a 
whole, the Survey says, that they should show them- 
selves willing to reduce their external tariffs and other 
barriers to trade with the outside world, either uni- 
laterally or as part of negotiations designed to reduce 
trade barriers generally. 


European Transport Problems 


Over the last quarter of a century, the Survey notes, 
the volume of goods transported in Europe has in- 
creased about three and a half times, but a striking 
contrast exists between western and eastern European 
countries in the distribution of their increases among 
varicus means of transport. In the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe, more than 90 per cent of the rise in 
volume of goods transported was borne by the railways, 
while in western Europe at least two-thirds has gone to 
road transport. 

As a result, the transport problems of eastern and 
western European countries are different. In the east, 
the demands on railways are heavy. In the west, rail- 
ways have had to compete with road transport, par- 
ticularly for carrying commodities for which high rates 
are charged. When important waterways are available 
or the geographical situation is favorable for coastal 
shipping, the railways find themselves squeezed between 
two competitors. Water transport moves heavy goods 
cheaply, and road transport is a strong competitor for 
all other products, especially when door-to-door trans- 
port without trans-shipment is advantageous. 

It seems likely, says the Survey, that the development 
of private motor vehicles will reduce passenger traffic 
on a great number of railway lines in western Europe. 
Already receipts for many passenger services do not 
cover the direct cost of the services. 

As for goods traffic, the transport of solid fuels by 

(Continued on page 66) 
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World Social Conditions Improve 


Furst Survey Since 1952 Shows Progress 


But Gains Are Small C ompared to Need 


A WORLD-WIDE survey of social conditions shows 
4 “significant” improvement in the last few years 
in a number of important fields: 

Mortality rates have continued their decline, particu- 
larly in economically less developed countries. Epidemic 
diseases, which in the past periodically decimated hu- 
man populations, have been brought under increasing 
control. Food production and consumption have im- 
proved on a world-wide basis, though with regional 
variations. A greater proportion of the children and 
youth in the world are now attending school and 
literacy is advancing up through the age groups. Na- 
tional income has risen to new heights, with industrial 
production growing faster than at any previous period 
in history. 


Report on Social Situation 


This general picture of social progress is contained 
in a Report on the World Social Situation, prepared by 
the United Nations Secretariat in cooperation with the 
International Labor Office, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the World Health Or- 
ganization. 

The survey, requested by the Economic and Social 
Council, will come before the United Nations Social 
Commission at its next session, opening on May 6 at 
United Nations Headquarters, and also before the 
Council at its session in Geneva this summer. 

The Council asked that “chief emphasis” be placed 
in this report on the changes that had taken place in 
the world since 1952, when a previous report, the first 
of its kind, was issued. The Council also asked that 
special attention be given to “the problems of peoples 
undergoing rapid transition especially through urban- 
ization.” 
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The report makes clear that the optimism implied 
by the general picture of social progress must be quali- 
fied. “While progress has been substantial in the fields 
indicated,” it states, “it is still small when compared 
to the vast extent of poverty and need in the world 
today, and it represents but a fraction of the potential 
for human progress that now exists. 


“Much more could have been achieved, for example, 
were it not for a variety of obstacles and competing 
interests, including political obstacles and competing 
investments in military defense. Many of the political 
refugees who posed a social problem in 1950 have now 
been absorbed, but new bodies of refugees have been 
created as a result of events in Korea and Viet Nam, as 
well as Hungary, and the problem of the Palestinian 
refugees remains unsolved.” 


Moreover, the report goes on, available information 
on social progress tends to give a somewhat “favorable 
bias” to the world picture. “Existence of statistics on 
social conditions is apt to be associated with efforts to 
improve those conditions. Where nothing is known, it 
is more likely that little or no progress has been made.” 

Also, the progress achieved is “quite uneven” in the 
different fields of development, as well as in different 
countries and population groups. Housing probably 
has become worse in much of the world because of 
rapid urbanization. Increases in national income have 
in some cases been accompanied by “a growing dis- 
satisfaction on the part of groups that have not 
benefited as much from the rising incomes as they 
have suffered from the rising prices.” 


Moreover, the report indicates that increase in aver- 
age income on a national basis is sometimes misleading, 
as it often means only that part of the labor force had 
shifted from rural to urban employment, with paid 
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labor bringing “an improvement in monetary terms 
but not necessarily in terms of actual consumption.” 


Items in Report 


In separate chapters, the report reviews the situation 
in regard to population, health, food and nutrition, edu- 
cation, conditions of work and employment, and the 
social problems of urbanization in economically under- 
developed areas. The report also contains chapters on 
urbanization in Africa south of the Sahara and in 
Latin America, as well as an annex on the conclusions 
of a joint United Nations-UNESCO seminar on urbaniza- 
tion in Asia and the Far East, held in Bangkok in 
August 1956. 

In recent years, says the report, there has been a 
substantial rise in rates of health, food consumption, 
education and income, reflecting in part the efforts of 
governments and voluntary organizations, as well as 
the impact of international and bilateral aid programs. 

The previous reports examined the extent of pov- 
erty and need in the economically underdeveloped 
regions. The present report “indicates that progress 
can be made and has been made in recent years, how- 
ever slow and uneven it has been.” 

And yet, “the very process of development has been 
creating new problems as it has been solving old ones, 
and the present report demonstrates also the need for 
a much closer integration of economic and social objec- 
tives than has been yet achieved in most countries, 
much less compartmentalization of thought, and much 
better understanding of the complex process of develop- 
ment upon which so many peoples and governments 
are now basing their hopes for the future.” 

The report points to the problems that accompany 
uneven economic and social development. It notes 
that different sectors of the economy may advance at 
different rates and that this fact may have serious social 
implications such as inflation or lagging income among 
certain groups of the population. 


The Problems of Urbanization 


There has been an almost “explosive growth” of 
cities in economically underdeveloped areas in recent 
years. “The population living in large cities in Africa 
and Asia, for example, has multiplied more than five 
times in the present century and promises to continue 
growing at an extremely high rate,” bringing into special 
prominence the social problems of urbanization. 

Information on the subject is “very inadequate,” and 
yet, says the report, “it is obvious that in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America a transformation of great propor- 
tions is now taking place and posing the most difficult 
questions of social policy.” The report focuses on ur- 
banization in those regions, but adds that this emphasis 
by no means implies that the questions of urbanization 
have been solved in the more advanced countries. “Con- 
gestion from the chaotic growth of cities can be found 
in every region, and slums can be seen in countries of 
all types.” 
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The report goes on to say that “urbanization in the 
economically underdeveloped regions has been pro- 
ceeding more rapidly than industrialization; the large 
metropolitan centers have been growing at the expense 
of smaller towns; and the agrarian economies have often 
been unable to meet the increased food requirements, 
so that it has been necessary to import food from 
abroad, generally from highly industrialized countries.” 

The most rapid growth appears to be taking place 
in the periphery, suburbs or fringe areas of the large 
cities, it is noted. 


Effect of Urbanization 


“With urbanization, in economically underdeveloped 
countries,” the report states, “there is usually a transfer 
of poverty and underemployment from the country to 
the city, and social ills that have been laid to indus- 
trialization or to city life are often but an overflow of 
rural distress.” 

However, urbanization also brings “new problems 
arising from conflicts of culture, disruptions of old cus- 
toms and patterns of life, difficulties of personal adjust- 
ment, disorganizations and reorganizations of social 
structures. The family, in particular, undergoes changes. 
. . . The position of children, who are caught between 
the new culture and the old, is apt to become especially 
uncertain and precarious. The increase of juvenile de- 
linquency, with urbanization, is a matter of widespread 
concern.” 

The growth of cities does not necessarily reflect a 
healthy economic development, and “may be more 
a symptom of distress in the countryside than of urban 
prosperity,” it is stated. 

In the field of labor, the report notes that workers 
moving to urban areas from the countryside not only 
lack training and experience in modern conditions of 
work but also do not generally have the educational 
basis for ready acquisition of new skills. Labor turnover 
is high. “Bad health, housing and diet have an adverse 
influence on their performance as workers. The result- 
ing low productivity combines with the oversupply of 
unskilled labor to help maintain wages at a very low 
level.” 

Crime and delinquency increase with urbanization. 

The report adds: “Apart from individual and or- 
ganized or semi-organized crime, it should be observed 
that the presence in a city of a large mass of unstable, 
underpaid and ill-housed people presents a constant 
danger of mob violence. There have recently been many 
alarming examples of the readiness of the men and 
youths of the cities in less-developed regions to relieve 
the frustrations arising from poverty and poor adjust- 
ment to city life by explosions of mob violence. The 
immediate causes may be political, economic, religious, 
or racial, but the results are often indiscriminate kill- 
ings and destruction of property without much relevance 
to the original issue.” 


General mortality and infant mortality rates show a 
continuous decline in practically all the countries for 





which information is available. Life expectancy at birth 
is increasing. From these figures, the report says, it is 
evident that conditions of physical health have been 
steadily improving throughout the world in recent years, 
although no basis exists for drawing such conclusions 
regarding mental health. 

The most rapid progress has been in the economically 
less developed areas, where mass diseases such as 
malaria have been brought under control. 

“In the industrially advanced countries, health prob- 
blems have become more and more those of the intract- 
able degenerative diseases,” such as cancer and heart 
disease, the report goes on. “And dangers that arise 
from the very nature of the industrial environ- 
ment, including motor transport accidents, contamina- 
tion by industrial wastes, and radiation, have caused 
growing concern.” 

The report gives statistics on the prevalence of com- 
municable and other diseases throughout the world, 
noting that “considerable progress has been made 
toward the control of polio through vaccination” and 
the death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis “continues 
to fall, in some cases dramatically.” 

However, it points out that there are still an esti- 
mated 50 million people in the world who have yaws, 
150 million who have bilharziasis, 250 million who 
have filarisis, and 400 million who have trachoma and 
infectious conjunctivitis. (Bilharziasis and filarisis are 
parasitic infections. ) 


Food and Nutrition 


The report notes that “there has been an impressive 
increase in food production in nearly all regions of the 
world.” Recent increases in production, together with 
imports, loans and donations from abroad, “have been 
sufficient to eliminate wide-scale famines which ravaged 
some areas a few years back, but the problems of 
chronic malnutrition have not been solved.” 

There is little indication, the report says, that some 
of the longer-term fundamental problems of world food 
and agriculture have come appreciably nearer to solu- 
tion. 

“Food consumption per capita in many less devel- 
oped countries, containing a large part of the world’s 
population, still remains below the prewar level. The 
wide disparities in consumption between the better-fed 
and the poorly-fed nations have not noticeably 
diminished, Patterns of food production . . . have be- 
come too rigid. World trade in foodstuffs shows little 
sign of improvement.” 

The report goes on to say that “perhaps the most 
serious feature of this unbalanced situation” is the 
failure of consumption to expand in many parts of the 
world in the face of larger supplies and increased 
potentialities for food production.” Large food sur- 
pluses have accumulated, chiefly in North America, but 
even in less developed areas there have been difficulties 
in marketing supplies, such as rice in the Far East. 

Looking to the future, the report notes that because 
of the rate of growth of the world’s population, “a 
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dramatic increase” in food supplies will be required 
to feed the population of the world in, say, twenty-five 
years from now, at even the current levels of con- 
sumption. 


Progress of Education 


Although a greater proportion of the children and 
youth in the world are now attending school, the report 
points out that “one half of the world’s children of 
school-going age are still not enrolled in schools.” In 
some countries, less than a fifth of the children are 
in school. 

Popular demands for education and national needs 
for specialized personnel are now increasing more 
rapidly than the capacity of the school systems, it is 
stated. “At the same time, there is a continuing world- 
wide debate as to the purposes and functions of educa- 
tion in modern society. Education itself tends to instill 
a questioning attitude, so that, in general, the higher the 
national educational level, the more articulate the 
questioning of the kinds of education now provided.” 

Increase in school enrollment does not necessarily 
mean that the educational situation is improving, the 
report says. It is difficult to determine whether the 
quality of education has remained constant, improved 
or declined in various countries, with their limitations 
of money, teacher supply, and school buildings. In 
many countries, educational authorities “have had to 
choose between leaving children out of school and 
adopting expedients they deplore—excessive numbers 
of pupils per teacher, teachers without proper education 
and training, double or triple shifts of pupils with cur- 
tailed hours of schooling.” 

Educational problems remain great, “in view of the 
increasing number of children and the competing de- 
mands on national resources.” 

In the countries that are most highly developed eco- 
nomically, the report says, the needs for education have 
expanded even more rapidly than the supply of edu- 
cated youth, and “educators claim . . . that the abilities 
of thousands of young people are wasted through their 
failure to obtain all the education they are capable of 
absorbing . . . also that the post-primary schools do not 
impart an adequate cultural background and under- 
standing of the world, and do not train enough special- 
ists to meet the needs of a constantly changing and 
increasingly complex technological civilization.” 

The less developed countries have a somewhat differ- 
ent set of problems, it is stated. “The majority of the 
students demand education conferring a higher social 
status and an opening to white-collar jobs; the quality 
of the education is sometimes low, and the traditional 
white-collar occupations are already overcrowded. 
Meanwhile, there are extreme shortages in most of the 
skills and professions needed for economic and social 
development.” 

In terms of literacy rates, it is now estimated that 
55 to 57 per cent of the world’s population fifteen years 
old and over can read and write. However, there are 
wide variations between countries and even within 
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countries. Nearly one third of the countries have literacy 
rates below 20 per cent. 


Grewth of Population 


The total world population was estimated at 2,691 
million in mid-1955, marking an increase of 172 mil- 
lion since mid-1951. 

“The drop in death rates in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, due largely to the penetration of modern 
methods of control of communicable diseases, includ- 
ing the extension of health services that have sharply 
reduced infant deaths, has not been accompanied by a 
decline in birth rates in those regions,” it is stated. 
Birth rates have not only remained high but in some 
instances appear to have increased. 

“As a result of the various fertility and mortality 
trends,” the report says, “the world population has been 
growing at an ever-accelerating pace during the period 
under review. The present rates of population growth 
in some of the economically underdeveloped countries 
are higher than any that have ever been known in the 
history of the human race. 

“Increases of 3 per cent per annum are not excep- 
tional at present among these countries. Population 
growth at such rates cannot fail to have important 


economic and social—and quite possible political 


consequences. For example, a very high annual rate of 
investment in schools, hospitals and other forms of 
social capital becomes necessary.” 

In a discussion of some social and economic impli- 
cations of population growth in the underdeveloped 
countries, it is pointed out that “employment oppor- 
tunities must be continuously expanded, in order to 
avoid mounting unemployment and underemployment.” 
In some countries, the number of employment oppor- 
tunities will have to be doubled in twenty years if the 
labor force continues to grow at the present rate. 


Conditions of Work and Employment 


“As a whole,” the report states, “the world’s workers 
probably produced more and enjoyed a higher standard 
of living in 1955 than in any earlier year in history. 
Employment, productivity and wages all attained new 
high levels, and unemployment declined. Consumer 
prices, remarkably stable from 1952 to 1955, showed 
some tendency to increase in the first part of 1956,” the 
most recent figures available. 

“Labor’s 1955 gains, most apparent in Western 
Europe and North America, were spotty in Asia,” it 
is noted. “At the end of the year there were still millions 
of able workers who were unemployed, insecure, or 
receiving an insufficient wage to maintain a bare mini- 
mum level of living.” 
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United Nations Team Clears Suez Canal 


Ships | rom Seven Nations Make 


he any old-time salvage operator, it must have looked 

like an impossible situation: ships from half a dozen 
countries, manned by crews speaking half a dozen 
languages and using half a dozen different salvage 
techniques, all working on the same job. 

But just such an assortment of ships and crews, 
pulled in from the seven seas to work under the United 
Nations flag in clearing the Suez Canal, has been 
credited with “unprecedented” salvage achievements. 
The Canal is open. 

Back in December 1956 the fleet gathering at Port 
Said might have sounded like Babel-on-Suez. In any 
language, its job was the same: to reopen the 105-mile 
waterway shut down since hostilities began in Egypt 
late in October. 

On the success of their work hung the economic 
health of many nations. In 1955 the Canal had carried 
one-seventh of all the world’s international trade. Some 
14,000 ships had threaded their way through it, north- 
bound with petroleum products for the industrialized 
West, southbound with manufactured goods for Asia. 
By making the one-day, hundred-mile trip, a tanker 
bound from the Middle East to Europe, for example, 
could save 5,000 miles. 

For the last two months of 1956, however, the Canal 
lay idle. 

Many Obstructions 


rhe navigation channel from Port Said to Port Suez 
was blocked with wrecked tugs, ferries, dredgers, cranes, 
a cement-laden landing craft, a railway bridge—alto- 
gether, more than forty obstructions. The lighting sys- 
tem was out of commission, workshops damaged, tele- 
communications equipment destroyed. 

The world’s shipping returned to the old route around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and experts began estimating 
the time needed to clear the Canal—six months, eight 
months, perhaps even longer. 

Then the United Nations mobilized a salvage fleet of 
thirty-two ships from Belgium, Denmark, the German 
Federal Republic, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
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New Salvage Fstory 


Yugoslavia, with crews totaling some 450 officers and 
men. 

In its first days of operations the fleet lifted six tugs 
in Port Said harbor, cleared a channel past the wrecked 
bridge, started other activity up and down the length 
of the Canal. In just over two months the entire Canal 
south of Port Said was clear except for two obstacles 
on.which work could not be started. 

The whole job was consequently scheduled to be 
finished in early April, instead of late spring as first 
estimated. And it was. 


How It All Began 


The United Nations story of clearing the Suez Canal 
dates back to the night of November 1-2, when the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution calling for a 
cease-fire in Egypt and the withdrawal of non-Egyptian 
forces. Noting that traffic through the Suez Canal had 
been “interrupted to the serious prejudice of many 
nations,” the Assembly urged that, “upon the cease-fire 
being effective,” steps be taken to reopen the Canal and 
restore secure freedom of navigation. 

On November 7 Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold announced that he was exploring the possi- 
bility of Suez clearance under United Nations auspices 
through the use of resources drawn from nations not 
directly involved in the conflict. The following day he 
began negotiations with the L. Smit Co. of Rotterdam 
and the Svitzer Co. of Copenhagen—firms described 
by a United Nations spokesman as “two of the oldest 
and best known in the world,” each in the salvage 
business for more than a century. 

Then, on November 18, while Mr. Hammarskjold 
was in Cairo, the Egyptian Government officially re- 
quested United Nations aid in clearing the Canal, to 
start immediately on the re-establishment of normal 
conditions in Port Said and the Canal area. 

Two days later the Secretary-General proposed that 
the General Assembly authorize him to enter into firm 
negotiations with salvage companies in suitable coun- 
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tries. Work would begin only after the withdrawal of 
troops, he noted, but preliminary activity might be 
started at once. 

On November 24 the General Assembly approved 
the explorations carried out so far and authorized the 
Secretary-General to proceed with practical arrange- 
ments. 

Immediately after the vote, Mr. Hammarskjold ap- 
pointed Lt. General Raymond A. Wheeler (retired), 
former Chief of the United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and one-time Maintenance Engineer for the Pan- 
ama Canal, as his special representative to direct Canal 
clearance operations. 

He also named John J. McCloy, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Chase Manhattan Bank and 
a former president of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, to advise on business 
negotiations connected with the project; and Colonel 
Alfred G. Katzin, a United Nations Deputy Under- 
Secretary, to head the Secretariat activities involved. 

The Smit and Svitzer consortium was instructed to 
begin to dispatch to the Canal all the salvage ships and 
other equipment they had been mobilizing from differ- 
ent countries. 


Ships from Distant Stations 

Pulling together a balanced fleet of thirty-two vessels 
—composed of four lifting craft, four floating cranes, 
and twenty-four salvage vessels and tugs, and the best 
of each type available in the world—meant drawing 
ships from distant stations. 

At first it appeared impossible to collect a fleet in 
the time available; but gradually salvage ships left their 
normal posts in European ports, the North Sea, the 
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Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Canary 
Islands, the Indian Ocean. Within three weeks twenty 
had reached Port Said, 

Meanwhile, General Wheeler and a nineteen-man 
survey team arrived in Cairo on December 8, discussed 
technical plans for clearance and general rehabilitation 
with Egyptian authorities, and began inspecting the 
obstructions to be cleared—a number first estimated 
at forty-nine or fifty but later reduced to thirty-nine plus 
the two damaged spans of the El Ferdan bridge. 

With his fleet in the process of arriving, General 
Wheeler announced a schedule for clearance in three 
phases. 

First, the United Nations craft would clear a channel 
large enough to permit ships of twenty-five-foot draft 
(about 10,000 tons) to pass through the Canal, prob- 
ably by early March. 

Next, they would remove additional obstructions to 
permit transit by ships of maximum draft, probably 
by mid-May. 

Finally, obstructions in ports and basins would be 
removed, docks restored and other clean-up work 
completed. This work might continue past mid-May. 

Concurrently, the United Nations would help rehab- 
ilitate lighting, workshops, telecommunications. 

Then, after troop withdrawals from the Canal area 
had been completed, the United Nations fleet went 
to work. 

First activity started on December 28 in the southern 
end of the Canal, where United Nations salvage ships 
had arrived after sailing through the Red Sea. On 


December 31, operations began in the northern area. 
One of the first targets was the broken El Ferdan 
bridge about forty-two miles below Port Said. From 


Most serious obstacle to 
clearing the Suez Canal was 
the cement-filled AKKA, 

an Egyptian landing craft. 
Here United Nations salvage 
boats have put cables 

under the sunken vessel. Then 
to these are attached the 

floats whose buoyancy, when 
filled with air, make the 
raising of AKKA possible with 
the assistance of several 
floating cranes. 





General Raymond Wheeler, who supervised the United 
Nations clearance operations in the Suez Canal area 


Four units of the United Nations salvage team: two 
tugs hauling two floating cranes. From the boom of 
each of these cranes are suspended two “camels’— 
hollow pontoons used to help refloat sunken vessels. 


Covered with marine growth after two months under 
water in Port Said harbor, the tug AGILE is surfaced 


by the floating crane AREND during the salvage work 
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east and west banks, massive sections had collapsed 
athwart the channel. 

On January 2, ten United Nations ships from five 
countries moved up to the bridge and pooled their 
strength. They were the German Energie and Ausdauer, 
called the world’s most powerful lifting craft, as well 
as the tugs Wotan and Hermes; the Italian salvage 
vessels Squalo and Hercules and tug Wladimiro; the 
Swedish salvage vessel Heracles; the Belgian salvage 
vessel Titan V; and the Dutch salvage vesse! Zeehond. 

Divers carried out underwater investigations; cables 
were attached; lifting cranes slowly hoisted the east 
section to an adequate level and steel beams were cut 
away. Then some salvage craft pulled as others pushed 
until the damaged span was separated from its moorings 
and lifted to the bank of the Canal. 

In three days of work, the east section was out of the 
Canal and a one-way channel clear. In another three- 
day job later in January, the west section was removed 
and the entire channel opened. 


“We Have a Good Outfit” 


Meanwhile, other United Nations craft were at work 
in Port Said harbor, When they had lifted six tugs in 
the first few days, General Wheeler told newsmen, “We 
have a good outfit, and we’re going ahead on schedule.” 

In addition, eleven Anglo-French salvage craft al- 
ready engaged in clearing Port Said harbor were main- 
tained there under the United Nations flag for the first 
three weeks of operations. As each vessel completed 
the task on which it had been working prior to the ar- 
rival of the United Nations fleet, it was phased out and 
returned home. Before starting work with the United 
Nations, the Anglo-French ships had lifted or partially 
moved ten obstructions, and while with the United 
Nations they cleared two additional vessels from the 
channel for subsequent salvage by the United Na- 
tions fleet. 

Farther south, this fleet kept up a brisk pace. Within 
a few days it removed a wrecked rail ferry, two car 
ferries and a tug near E] Kantara, as well as another 
tug a few miles below. 

Some of the jobs took as little as ten hours. Others 
stretched on for long weeks. 

The theory of clearing a wreck is simple, one of the 
United Nations fleet engineers has pointed out. “You 
lift the wreck to the surface and pump it out. If it is 
watertight it will float.” 

But in practice the job is more complicated. If there 
are holes in the sunken hull, they must be patched by 
divers with welding torches. If there are many pro- 
tuberances, as on dredgers, the divers must cut them 
off. If a wreck has capsized, it must be straightened. 
The preparatory work may take more than a month, 
the final lifting only one day. 

One of the worst wrecks of all was the sunken land- 
ing ship Akka, a 300-foot-long blockage lying straight 
across the Canal fifty miles south of Port Said, filled 
with cement that had hardened to a solid mass of 


concrete. 
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To clear a temporary channel rapidly the United 
Nations salvage team in Port Said raised six sunken 
tugs in eight days as work went ahead on schedule. 


Starting early in January, Danish, Dutch and German 
vessels of the United Nations fleet worked laboriously 
on the Akka until mid-February, assisted by an Egyp- 
tian dredger. 

As the wreck was lying on its starboard side, a 
pocket had to be dredged in the sand to help in the 


straightening job. Divers, hampered by strong currents 
in that part of the Canal, carried out preparatory work. 
Small “messenger wires” were placed under the sunken 
vessel so that larger lifting cables could be drawn 
through. Then the Akka was lashed firmly between the 
twin lifting craft Energie and Ausdauer by means of 
thirty-four nine-inch cables under her hull—new cables 
bought especially for the job at a cost of some $75,000. 

When the ship had been straightened, the lifting craft 
were filled with water so that they sank almost to the 
Canal level; the cables attached to the wreck were 
pulled taut; and the water was expelled. As the lightened 
lifting craft rose like pontoons, the Akka—a dead weight 
of 2,200 tons plus her load of cement—rose with them. 

Finally, with the lifting craft holding her encased in 
the web of cables, the Akka was towed fifteen miles, at 
a mile-an-hour pace, to a dumping ground in Great Bit- 
ter Lake. 

General Wheeler, watching the towing operation, 
commented, “A magnificent job.” From New York, Sec- 
retary-General Hammarskjold cabled congratulations. 


Ships Saved for Reconditioning 


Other wrecks were somewhat less stubborn but re- 
quired even more time. 

A bucket dredger listed as wreck No. 22, for example, 
kept United Nations salvage craft busy from early Jan- 
uary past mid-March. The 160-foot-long vessel blocked 
the Canal near El Kantara, twenty-five miles south of 
Port Said. The Danish lifting craft Thor and Odin, aided 
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With salvors’ representatives, General Wheeler does 
an on-the-spot inspection of the progress made in the 
refloating of the AKKA, a cement-filled Egyptian vessel. 


by Swedish, Italian, Dutch and Belgian ships, pulled 
it out of the channel on January 31. However, it still 
had to be towed to Port Said and prepared for refloating. 

Still other wrecks presented special difficulties that 
required special solutions. The freighter Zamalek, for 
example, blocked the entrance to Port Ibrahim at the 
southern end of the Canal. The only way to get it out, 
General Wheeler reported, was to cut it in pieces, Italian 
divers worked underwater with acetylene torches, and 
sections were lifted one by one. 

However, other ships could be saved. The Louis 
Perrier, a 4,350-horsepower, 2,200-ton suction dredger 
—called one of the most powerful vessels of its type in 
the world—was pumped out, lifted and floated by Dutch 
and Yugoslav ships and towed to Port Fuad workshops 
to be made usable again. Dutch crews working on the 
assignment were especially interested in saving the 
Perrier because, as one of their officers said, it was 
“built by the Dutch only two years ago and is a most 
valuable piece of dredging equipment badly needed for 
maintenance of the Canal.” 

Similarly, the United Nations fleet has delivered a 
number of other lifted vessels to the Suez Canal Author- 
ity of Egypt for reconditioning. 

On March 4, General Wheeler announced that all 
wrecks south of Port Said had been cleared except for 
the tug Edgar Bonnet and the frigate A bukir, on which 
the United Nations fleet could not work because of the 
reported presence of explosives which had to be re- 
moved by Egyptian authorities. In Port Said, a double 
channel was clear for transit but finishing touches were 
continuing. 

Then on March 12 came the signal to begin work on 
the Edgar Bonnet, near Ismailia, and on March 22 
United Nations operations started on the Abukir, near 
Suez. 
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With the lifting of the Bonnet on March 25, General 
Wheeler announced that the Canal was clear for ships 
of over 30-foot draft, subject to caution in passing the 
Abukir. This frigate was removed from the channel on 
April 8. All other operations also were completed in 
April—more than a month ahead of the original 
schedule. 

How was the job done so fast? 

General Wheeler put the answer this way: 

“The United Nations has been most fortunate in hav- 
ing assembled the right personnel and equipment. 

“We have the Italians, who are known throughout 
the world for their great underwater cutting feats. We 
have three of the most powerful floating cranes that 
exist today—two Dutch and one Yugoslav. We also 
have big, powerful German lifting craft, used for the 
very heavy lifts. 


Teamwork Did the Job 


“On top of all that, we have the mood, spirit and 
zeal to get the work done. The whole thing is under 
way by a real United Nations team.” 

In addition, General Wheeler has commended the 
Egyptian Canal Authority for its cooperation in some 
salvage operations, dredging, and carrying out most of 
the rehabilitation of workshops and on the lighting 
system. 

As a result, he said recently, “We have been able to 
establish unprecedented records in salvage.” With 
the task completed, he plans to produce a study of the 
United Nations operation, including some of the unusual 
technical experiences, for the use of the international 
engineering profession. 

Much of the credit for the quick operation goes to 
the willingness of the salvage crews to work around the 


clock and to their “astonishing self-discipline,” believes 
Colonel Katzin, head of the United Nations Secretary 
General’s Canal clearance office at Headquarters, 

After a visit to the Canal he praised the fleet for 
creating “new salvage history.” 
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Another operation 

carried out by United 

Nations salvage craft 
AUSDAUER and ENERGIE was to 
remove sections of the 

El Ferdan Bridge, some 

68 kilometres due south of 
Port Said and crossing 

the Suez Canal. 


Crews of five or six nationalities working on one job 
have exhibited, he said, “healthy rivalry” in which, for 
example, “the Italians have run away with the prizes 
from the beginning in diving,” with their ability to stay 
underwater “pretty well all day” for exploration, cutting 
and patching. 

There has been “no question of time,” he found. In 
several instances, the same crew worked twenty-four 
hours. It was not unusual for a salvage team to work 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day for a week at a stretch, 
and crewmen seldom went ashore more than once in 
two weeks. 

If the presence of different nationalities, languages 
and techniques in the United Nations fleet seemed at 
first to pose problems, it later came to be considered 
an advantage. 

As for linguistic complications, one engineering 
officer found that the multi-national operation was 
“good training for our English, French and German, 
as we had to speak all those languages from time to 
time.” 

In work methods, each national team passed its 
specialty on to others. Jack Connors, General Wheeler’s 
technical executive aide, has recalled, for instance, that 
“the Dutch with their big cranes have taught all the 
people connected with the job new techniques in the 
use of cranes.” Conversely, Dutch divers assigned with 
the Italian diving specialists picked up new ideas. 

The President of the Smit Company, Murk Lels, 
agrees. 

“We Have Learned from Each Other” 

“The friendly competition between nations was an 
added incentive to work harder than one would at home. 
We salvors are just like sports clubs. We too have our 
records to break and new ones to register. But although 
we have this competition, we compete in a sporting 
spirit and our relationship is very good indeed, in spite 
of the differences of languages and nationalities. We 
have learned a lot from each other.” 
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A representative of the Svitzer Company in the Canal 
area, Mogens Hee, has commented that “all our crew 
members, from the captain to the mess boys in the 
salvage vessels, are very proud to have taken part in 
this important operation, Especially they have enjoyed 
cooperating with colleagues from so many other coun- 
tries. On one wreck we worked with salvage craft from 
Belgium, Holland, Italy and Sweden, and we helped 
each other in the friendliest manner.” 

Both officials consider that, in Mr. Hee’s words, “The 
Suez clearance operation has been the biggest salvage 
operation carried Out in our present time.” 

General Wheeler provided the over-all direction for 
the clearance work carried out under a United Nations 
contract by the Smit and Svitzer firms, working as a 
consortium for the purpose. 

Subcontracts were awarded to the Union de Remor- 
quage et de Sauvetage of Antwerp; Societa Micoperi, 
Milan; D. Tripcovich and Ci., Societa di Navigazione, 
Trieste; Brodospas of Split, Yugoslavia; Bugsier Reed- 
erei und Bergungs of Hamburg; and Neptun, of Sweden. 

A number of United States firms have worked with 
the United Nations in getting telecommunications, light- 
ing and workshops back to normal. 

When the original survey team accompanied General 
Wheeler to Egypt in December, representatives of the 
Ralph M. Parsons Co. of Los Angeles went to survey 
the condition of Canal workshops. They reported seri- 
ous damage only to the main shop, in Port Fuad. After 
receiving their recommendations and purchasing equip- 
ment from Europe, the United Nations, utilizing the 
advisory assistance of Mr. Connors, helped Egyptian 
engineers who with the normal workshop staff have 
completed 90 per cent of the rehabilitation. 

A survey of damage to the Canal telecommunications 
system was made by a radio engineer made available 
from New York by the International Standard Electric 
Corporation, a subsidiary of International Telephone 


Lest it might break off 

and slide into the temporary 
channel of the Canal, a 

span of the El Ferdan bridge 
was removed by floating 
cranes and salvage craft 
taking part in the United 
Nations clearance work. 
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and Telegraph. Following his recommendations the 
United Nations purchased radio and telephone equip- 
ment, and IT&T chartered a four-engine aircraft to fly 
six tons of apparatus from New York to Egypt. Egyp- 
tian personnel then installed the equipment with the 
advisory assistance of the New York engineer. 

The Canal’s lighting system was examined for the 
United Nations by experts obtained by the International 
General Electric Co, from the Wallace and Tiernan 
firm of Belleville, New Jersey. As the gas-manufacturing 
plant that supplied bottled gas to light navigation buoys 
up and down the Canal was destroyed, a provisional 
alternative gas operation has been set up by Egyptian 
engineers and a change to battery-operated electric 
lighting is planned. 


New Chapter in an Old Dream 


When the Canal is officially reopened, ships will 
again traverse the route dreamed of, history indicates, 
since the Pharaoh Sisostris in 2000 B.c. hit upon an 
idea for linking the Red Sea with the Mediterrariéan. 

The reopening to full navigation on April 8 came 
almost ninety-eight years after ground was first broken 
for the Canal in Port Said, on April 25, 1859. 

In the near-century since then, Suez has developed 
from a 3,800-year-old dream to one of the world’s 
busiest waterways. In 1955, the last full year of opera- 
tion, it carried 108,000,000 metric tons of goods in 
international trade, compared with 47,000,000 tons for 
the Kiel Canal and 41,000,000 for the Panama Canal. 

Shortly, with clearance completed, the salvage crews 
of the United Nations fleet will be able to sail back to 
their stations, leaving the narrow ribbon of water to the 
world’s cargo carriers and perhaps echoing the comment 
recently made by one member of the United Nations 
team: 

“The United Nations has been asked to do the 
strangest things—including clearing a canal!” 





Tent factory was set 
up in Jordan by 
United Nations 
Relief and Works 
Agency io help 
provide livelihood 
for Palestine 
refugees in Jordan, 


The Palestine Refugee Program 


Call for More Funds and Continued Aid 


by United Nations A genctes 


Toddlers’ clinic set up as part of 
maternal and child care project. 





Above: Women leaving an UNRWA 
Milk and Supplementary Feeding 
Centre. Milk has been provided by 
the Agency for refugee children, preg- 
nant and nursing women and non- 
hospitalized tuberculosis patients. 


Left: Boys and girls in a school set 

up ata refugee camp near Beirut, 

Lebanon, listen attentively to their 

instructor's explanation of the radio 

set and its parts. The radio was a gift 
from Belgium. 
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7? situation of the 900,000 Palestine Arab refugees 
in the Near East is not only one of the elements in 
the difficulties and tensions prevailing at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. It is also one of the causes. 
According to Henry R. Labouisse, Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRWA), the longer this refugee problem 
remains unsolved, “the more dangerous the conse- 
quences will be for the countries of the Near East, as 
well as for other Members of the United Nations.” 

To understand this, he told the General Assembly’s 
Special Political Committee on February 11, one had 
only to look at the situation in the Gaza Strip where 
there are at least two refugees for every local resident. 
“The piling of more than 200,000 additional people 
into a strip of sand which can at present provide a 
livelihood for less than 40 per cent of its indigenous 
population,” he warned, “is bound to cause tension.” 

In Jordan, the 500,000 refugees constitute more than 
one-third of the total population of the country. “When 
you add to these the 150,000 or more inhabitants of 
the Jordan frontier villages which have been cut off 
from large parts of their cultivable land by the Jordan- 
Israeli demarcation line—again there is bound to be 
tension.” 


Many of the border incidents, many internal dis- 
orders and many of the policies and actions of the 


governments of the area, Mr. Labouisse thought, were 
traceable to the existence of this refugee problem. 

Why cannot UNRWA enable the refugees to settle and 
to work in peace in the countries where they are? It 
can enable some hundreds of refugees to become self- 
supporting each year—through small agricultural devel- 
opment projects, grants to establish small businesses 
and the like. “But,” Mr. Labouisse stressed, “it cannot 
overcome the fact that the refugees as a whole still 
insist upon the choice provided for them”—by a Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of 1948—for repatriation or 
compensation. “In the absence of that choice, they 
bitterly oppose anything which has even the semblance 
of permanent settlement elsewhere. Officials of the host 
governments, with but few exceptions, openly support 
the refugees in this position and oppose large-scale 
resettlement projects. On the other hand, in the matter 
of repatriation and compensation, the Government of 
Israel has taken no affirmative action.” 

Unless, therefore, the choice of repatriation or com- 
pensation was given the refugees, or unless some other 
political settlement of the Palestine problem could be 
reached, Mr. Labouisse stated, UNRWA would be unable 
to implement the General Assembly’s resolution. 

Mr. Labouisse also commented in detail on three 
other difficulties confronting the Agency. 

One was its relationship with host governments of 
countries where refugees were now located, and the 
atmosphere in which it had to conduct its operations. 

Another was the serious financial crisis facing the 





Agency, due to the fact that in the past few years 
annual contributions had not been enough to meet 
expenditures. As a result, UNRWA had to draw on its 
working capital. This was now “fast running out.” 

The third problem was that of the Agency’s opera- 
tions in the Gaza Strip since its occupation by Israeli 
forces early in November 1956. 


Request for Guidance 

Mr. Labouisse earnestly requested the General As- 
sembly’s guidance on the following questions: 

(i) Should the Agency continue to have an opera- 
tional responsibility, or do the members of the As- 
sembly and, more specifically, the host governments, 
wish some other mechanism to help care for the refu- 
gees in one or more of the host countries? If UNRWA 
is to have operational responsibility, can the Agency 
be assured of the necessary cooperation and recognition 
of its international status by the host governments? 

(ii) Can the General Assembly ensure that adequate 
funds are provided in a timely manner to finance the 
services outlined in the Agency’s budget? If not, what 
categories of services should be terminated? 

(iti) What are the Assembly instructions as to the 
continuation of UNRWA’s operations in the Gaza Strip? 

“We are not dealing solely with an agency—a tech- 
nical organization—but with the human problem of the 
lives of many people,” he declared. “They and their 
future are what is at stake. And on them—the homeless 
refugees—tests, in large measure, the ultimate stability 
and peace of the Near East.” 


On February 28, after extensive discussion in its 
Special Political Committee, the full General Assembly 
adopted a resolution directing UNRWA to pursue its 
relief and rehabilitation programs, bearing in mind the 
financial limitations imposed by the extent of voluntary 
contributions from governments, and asking host gov- 
ernments to cooperate fully with the Agency. It also 
requested the governments of the area, without preju- 
dice to the question of the refugees’ choice between 
repatriation or compensation, to carry out projects 
capable of supporting substantial numbers of refugees. 
In addition the Assembly authorized the disbursement 
of available funds to individual host governments for 
general economic development projects provided they 
agreed to assume, within a fixed period of time, finan- 
cial responsibility for a number of refugees commensu- 
rate with the cost of the project. 

Reiterating its appeal for funds, the Assembly urged 
all governments to increase their contributions. It noted 
with approval the Agency’s programs in the Gaza Strip. 

The resolution to this effect was approved in the 
Special Political Committee (where it underwent two 
revisions) by a vote of 66 to none, with 1 abstention 
(Iraq), and later in the full Assembly by 68 votes to 
none, with Iraq again abstaining. (For full text of resolu- 
tion, see page 72.) 

The resolution was sponsored in the Committee by 
Argentina, New Zealand, the Philippines, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


Financial Crisis Confronting Agency 


i current financial position of UNRWA is a “dan- 

gerous one,” the General Assembly’s Special Politi- 
cal Committee was told by the Agency’s Director on 
February 11. If substantial new pledges and payments 
of contributions by governments were not received by 
the end of next June, he warned, the Agency would 
have to stop operating shortly thereafter, or at the very 
least cut out whole categories of services. He fervently 
hoped, however, that he would not have to tell the 
refugees that funds could not be found, among the 
Members of the United Nations, to maintain their mini- 
mum relief services. 

To avoid such a “catastrophe,” it was “simply indis- 
pensable” that, in addition to the payment of pledges 
already made for relief, governments make new pledges 
and prompt payment of $18.7 million to cover relief 
services for the period July 1, 1956 to December 31, 
1957; and that payments of $22.1 million be made for 
UNRWA’s rehabilitation program. 

If the Member Governments of the United Nations 
felt that they could not assure UNRWA of payments in 
such amounts, Mr. Labouisse stated, he would have to 
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ask the General Assembly for explicit instructions as 
to what services it considered the Agency should dis- 
continue. 

“We are not dealing here with abstract financial 
figures,” Mr. Labouisse stressed, “but with stark real- 
ities—the lives and welfare of hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children. These people stand in 
line on fixed days each month to collect their meagre 
rations. . . . If they are not provided, if the flour and 
rice are not available, because they could not be pur- 
chased by us, extreme human misery will result. These 
same people are dependent on our medical services, 
not only to treat them when they are ill, but to prevent 
any disastrous spread of disease.” 


Current Budget Needs 
Unrwa’s budget for relief activities for the eighteen 
months ending December 31, 1957, amounts to $43.4 
million. The current budget for rehabilitation work 
comes to $22.1 million (about $12.1 million for educa- 
tion, and the balance mainly for many small-scale self- 
support projects, some of which are now in being). 
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Against the relief budget of $43.4 million, Mr. La- 
bouisse stated, UNRWA had received only $14.7 million. 
Outstanding were pledges for contributions totalling 
$10 million. This left a shortfall of about $18.7 million, 
for which new pledges and payments were needed. 

Nothing to date had been received against the Agen- 
cy’s rehabilitation budget for $22.1 million. But there 
were pledges of contributions outstanding, amounting to 
$40.5 million, mainly from the United Kingdom, which 
had recently indicated that it would pay $1 million, and 
from the United States, which had indicated its intention 
to make a substantial payment early in 1957, depending 
to some extent on contributions from other countries. 

The present situation on rehabilitation work was 
described by Mr. Labouisse as follows: Unless there 
were substantial contributions from other United Na- 
tions Members to the rehabilitation budget, the very 
essential educational services would suffer seriously 
and UNRWA would have to bring its self-support projects 
to an end. Indeed, some important activities in this 
field had already had to be held up. 


Working Capital Running Out 


Up till now, he said, the Agency had been able to 
finance its rehabilitation program—including education 
—out of its working capital, established largely through 
substantial contributions made some years ago by the 
United States and the United Kingdom for rehabilitation 
purposes. Also, when relief contributions had been slow 
to come in, the Agency had borrowed from this re- 
habilitation fund, making repayments when the relief 
funds came in later. But, Mr. Labouisse warned, this 
procedure would not be practicable much longer. “As 
we use these rehabilitation funds, our working capital 
is fast running out and will have fallen to a precari sly 
low level by the end of June even if all anticipated 
payments are made on existing pledges.” 

The Agency’s rehabilitation budget, Mr. Labouisse 
also stressed, did not provide for large-scale irrigation 
projects, such as those for the Yarmuk-Jordan Valleys 
and for the Sinai Desert. If a start could be made on 
these projects, the estimated costs for the first year of 
work alone would come to about $76 million. 

Considerable concern about the grave financial situa- 
tion confronting UNRWA was voiced by most representa- 
tives of United Nations Member States participating in 
the Special Political Committee’s debate on the work 
of the Agency. There were many calls for contributions. 
There were also several warnings that lack of funds 
would necessitate cuts in the services to refugees given 
by the Agency. 

The needs of the refugees were growing while con- 
tributions were decreasing, cautioned Abdul Monem 
Rifa’i of Jordan. The Sudanese spokesman, Yacoub 
Osman, considered that UNRWA’s relief services should 
be intensified in scope and volume if the refugees were 
to survive. More help, he said, was needed from the 
United Nations and from the Arab countries, though the 
final solution of the problem depended entirely on Israel. 

The representatives of Libya, Iraq, and Yemen con- 
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Henry R. Labouisse, Director of UNRWA, explaining 
Agency's needs to correspondents at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York. 


tended that to halt-or cut relief services would have 
serious consequences. Thus, in hoping that the necessary 
action would be taken to provide additional funds for 
relief services, Tawfik Chamandi of Yemen warned that 
if peace in the area were to be safeguarded, any cut in 
aid to the refugees would have to be avoided. 


Views on Israel’s Role 


Mohammed Fadhel Jamali of Iraq maintained that 
Israel should be made to bear the whole cost of main- 
taining the Arab refugees. This, he said, it could easily 
do from the yearly income it derived from Arab prop- 
erty in Palestine which it had usurped. Further, the 
United Nations should ask the Governments of the 
United States and the German Federal Republic to 
deduct amounts equivalent to the estimated annual 
income from Arab property in Israel from the funds 
raised in the United States for Israel and from the 
reparations Israel was receiving from Germany. Aouney 
W. Dejany of Saudi Arabia said the refugees did not 
want charity. They could not therefore ask for larger 
contributions from the contributing states. But they 
were entitled to expect the United Nations to ask Israel 
for payment of at least the income from the assets they 
had left behind in Israel, amounting to about $42 
million for the last eight years. 

Making a similar point, the Egyptian representative, 
Salah Gohar, said there really should be no need for an 
appeal for funds to enable UNRWA to cope with the 
increasingly grave situation of the refugees. But in view 
of the fact that there was no access to their assets in 
Palestine, it was necessary to appeal to United Nations 
Members to provide funds for the Agency. The Arab 
states, he added, had done their utmost to aid the 
refugees despite the heavy burden which this entailed 
for the host governments. The refugees, he also said, 
held the United Nations responsible for their plight 
and regarded UNRWA relief as a debt owed them by the 
world at large. 

Others speakers, among them Mohammad Mir Khan 
of Pakistan, felt that the responsibility for solving the 
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Refugee youths at class in electrical welding, part of 
UNRWA’S vocational training program. 


refugee problem rested on those countries which had 
voted for the creation of Israel in the Assembly some 
years ago, as the whole refugee problem was a direct 
result of the establishment of that state. 

Speaking for Israel, Michael Comay said his Govern- 
ment had tried to contribute what it could to solving the 
refugee problem. Thus, since 1952 it had taken over 
responsibility for the 50,000 refugees in its territory. 
It had released almost all the funds held by refugees 
in Israeli banks and had paid out the total amount of 
$7 million in foreign exchange. 

Isrzel’s Government, he added, stood by its offer 
to pay compensation for abandoned Arab property 
without waiting for a peace settlement. Unfortunately, 
it had not been possible to implement this offer because 
of the economic warfare against Israel conducted by 
the Arab countries in the form of boycotts, sea block- 
ades, blacklisting and pressure against foreign firms 
doing business with Israel. It was thus the fault of the 
host governments that the refugees in their countries 
had not yet been compensated for the property they had 
abandoned. 

Several representatives considered it regrettable that 
funds for the Agency had been contributed by only 
one third of all the Members of the United Nations in 
the past year, two of these contributors, the United 
States and the United Kingdom, providing 94 per cent 
of the funds. Among those who drew attention to this 
situation were Octavio L. Maloles of the Philippines, 
R. M. Miller of New Zealand, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
of the United States, and John Holmes of Canada. 

Mr. Maloles hoped that other Members would try 
to contribute to the best of their ability, and that the 
more affluent Members would give a little more. He 
also thought the appeal for funds would give the USSR 
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and other Eastern European countries an excellent 
opportunity to express their sympathy for the Arab 
States in a tangible form. 

Announcing that the Canadian Government, the 
fourth largest contributor after the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France, was seeking parliamentary 
approval for another contribution amounting to $750,- 
000 to UNRW4A’S relief program, Mr. Holmes also urged 
that new contributors should come forward to provide 
the additional funds required by the Agency. 

He further hoped that the Agency would be able to 
carry out its present educational and self-help projects, 
but without prejudice to its primary responsibility for 
the feeding, shelter and health of the refugees. 


United States Views 


Speaking for the United States, Mrs. Lord stated that 
the situation whereby only a few governments, par- 
ticularly that of the United States, had assumed respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the refugees, could not and 
should not continue, especially if the Agency was to 
undertake improvements. If contributions fell short of 
requirements, the Agency would have to reduce its 
services, which would have tragic consequences for the 
refugees, who should at least be furnished with the 
necessary food and clothing. 

The United States Government, Mrs. Lord added, 
had always actively supported substantial rehabilitation 
programs, which would improve the welfare of the 
refugees and give them a sense of security, without 
prejudicing their right to repatriation or compensation. 
Many projects had been proposed, among them the 
development of the Jordan Valley. Those projects had 
proved feasible and technically sound, but, unfortu- 
nately, no agreement on them had materialized. She 
hoped that the parties concerned would allow them to 
be carried out, as they could bring economic benefits 
both to the host countries and to the refugees. 

The Director of the Agency, she said, should be 
allowed greater discretion with regard to the use of 
rehabilitation funds; he should be authorized to disburse 
the necessary sums for general economic development 
projects, subject only to the recipient government’s 
agreement to assume financial responsibility for an 
agreed number of refugees within a fixed period. The 
projects which might thus be agreed upon could con- 
tribute to the welfare of the refugees as well as benefit 
the economy of the Arab world. The United States was 
at present making plans for a further contribution to 
the rehabilitation budget with that very end in view. 

J. D. Murray of the United Kingdom, saying it would 
be deplorable if any of the Agency’s activities were 
curtailed for lack of funds, urged other governments, 
especially those of the new Member States, to exert 
every effort to make contributions. 

Expenditures under the general relief budget, he 
thought, had been somewhat over-estimated, and should 
therefore be carefully scrutinized, special increases in 
relief being made only if additional funds were available 
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over and above those estimated as necessary for the 
current program. 

As to the rehabilitation budget, Mr. Murray ex- 
pressed concern that the steady increases year by year 
were not counterbalanced by any reduction in the 
number of refugees drawing rations. He urged that 
priority be given to schemes designed to provide per- 
manent employment for the refugees and for educa- 
tional and vocational programs likely to contribute to 
permanent resettlement. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, Mr. Murray added, was considering making an 
early payment of a further sum for rehabilitation on its 
outstanding pledge of $8.8 million. 

Italy’s view on UNRWA’s financial crisis which, ac- 
cording to Eugenio Plaja, threatened the very existence 
of the Agency, was that the hope of a permanent settle- 
ment in the Middle East would doubtless encourage 
United Nations Member States to contribute more 
generously to the Agency’s budget, for they might be 
persuaded that their contributions were an investment 
in lasting peace. 

Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, urging the majority 
of the United Nations Members which had not con- 
tributed to UNRWA to do so forthwith, said it was unreal- 
istic to expect the United Nations to go on paying in- 
definitely for the refugees. Like several other speakers, 
he also thought that the refugee problem could even- 
tually be solved through the economic development of 
the Arab countries which would facilitate resettlement 
projects for refugees. This required assurances of co- 
operation by the host governments not to reject such 
projects. He also called on Israel to accept the princi- 
ples of repatriation of the refugees, even if in narrow 
and defined circumstances. 

Some representatives, however, did not accept this 
line of argument. They felt, to cite Saudi Arabia’s Mr. 
Dejany, that the emphasis in United Nations endeavors 
to solve the refugee question should be on repatriation, 
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Old and young benefit from UNRWA’s literacy programs. 
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rather than on resettlement. The direct cause of the 
lack of progress in resettlement was not in the reluc- 
tance of some of the host governments to accept long- 
range schemes worked out by UNRWA. The attitude of 
the host governments, as Mr. Dejany explained, was a 
response to the refugees’ sentiments in favor of repatria- 
tion, not a cause of it. 

Argentina’s representative, Francisco Bello, found it 
difficult to see how additional funds for the Agency 
could be raised. Little could be expected apart from 
the generous support of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Latin American countries, for example, 
had extensive international and regional commitments 
of their own. 

Any increase in contributions, he maintained, might 
even prolong the present situation of the refugees. The 
problem could only be solved by concentrating on the 
economic development of the host countries. 

Mr. Bello thought that perhaps the best solution 
would be to do away with the need for voluntary con- 
tributions by asking the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to study the problem, and, 
when the present state of emergency in the Middle East 
was over, to Carry out an economic development pro- 
gram in the area. 

The Director of UNRWA, he suggested, might approach 
host governments, Israel and the Bank, and explore the 
possibility of securing guaranteed, low-interest loans to 
carry out a general economic development program 
which would provide employment for refugees without 
prejudice to the provisions of earlier Assembly deci- 
sions giving them the choice between repatriation or 
compensation. The success of such a venture would 
obviate the need for further fund-raising and restore to 
the refugees their dignity and self-respect. 


Call by Assembly 


It was finally decided by the General Assembly, act- 
ing on the recommendation of its Special Political Com- 
mittee, to call on all governments to contribute to 
UNRWA, or increase their contributions to the extent 
needed to fulfill the Agency’s relief and rehabilitation 
programs. The Agency was directed to pursue its relief 
and rehabilitation programs, bearing in mind the finan- 
cial limitations imposed on it by the extent of the 
contributions for the current fiscal year. 

The Assembly further asked governments of the area 
to cooperate with the Agency’s Director in planning and 
executing projects capable of supporting substantial 
numbers of refugees, without prejudice to the question 
of giving the refugees the choice of repatriation or com- 
pensation. It was also decided that the Agency’s re- 
habilitation fund be retained, Mr. Labouisse being 
authorized to disburse such funds as may be available 
to individual host governments for general economic 
development schemes, subject to the agreement of any 
such government that it would, within a fixed period of 
time, assume financial responsibility for an agreed 
number of refugees commensurate with the cost of the 
project. This, it was pointed out, should be without 
prejudice to the repatriation-compensation issue. 





Causes and Solutions 


S hens political aspects of the Palestine refugee prob- 

lem commanded considerable attention during the 
discussions on this question. Without a political settle- 
ment in the Near East, many representatives agreed, the 
refugee problem could not be solved. Many also re- 
garded it as a major cause of the area’s political diffi- 
culties. 

Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria deemed it 
essential that the refugees be allowed the right to return 
to their original homes. Support for this view came also 
from the representatives of Iran, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan and Yemen. 


Israel, on the other hand, maintained that the solu- 
tion to the question was to be found mainly in the 
integration of the refugees into the life of the Arab 
countries. 

The desire of the majority of the refugees to return 
to their former homes remained unabated, it was 
pointed out by those who thought that they should 
be allowed to choose between repatriation or compen- 
sation, as provided for by a General Assembly decision 
taken in 1948. Israel, they complained, had refused to 
abide by the terms of this decision. The United Nations, 
which was responsible for the creation of Israel, was 
in their opinion therefore obliged to secure Israel’s 
compliance with the Assembly’s decision. Iraq’s repre- 
sentative thought sanctions should, if necessary, be ap- 
plied against Israel to ensure this. Libya held that the 
great powers should force Israel to right the wrongs 
done by Israel to the refugees 


Accounts by Arab States 


Various accounts were given of the causes of the 
refugee problem—by Salah Gohar of Egypt, by Karim 
Azkoul of Lebanon, by Mohammed Fadhel Jamali of 
Iraq and Abdul Monem Rifa’i of Jordan, for instance, 
and also by Michael Comay of Israel. 


According to Mr. Gohar, Mr. Azkoul and Mr. Rifa’i, 
the refugee problem came about because of the United 
Nations decision to partition Palestine and set up the 
State of Israel. The refugees had been compelled to 
leave their homes because of terrorist activities by Zion- 
ist bands several months before Israel was proclaimed 
a state, they observed. Armies of neighboring Arab 
countries had later entered Palestine at the request of 
the Palestinian Arabs. Their entry into Palestine was 
thus a result and not a cause of the refugee problem. 
The refugees thus had a moral and legal right to return. 


Mr. Azkoul, in addition, charged Israel with pursuing 
a policy of eviction and expansionism—evicting Arabs 
from their homelands and then conducting expansion- 
ist drives to empty land of its Arab inhabitants who 
were replaced by newcomers. Repatriation of the refu- 
gees, he declared, would be the most effective counter 
to this policy. Israel, he also said, must be forced to 
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of Refugee Problem 


live in peace with the Arabs or else forfeit its right to 
exist as the State of Israel. 

In the opinion of Mr. Gohar, Israel did not have 
sufficient resources to absorb millions of new immi- 
grants. Sooner or later those immigrants would inevit- 
ably try to settle in neighboring countries and in order 
to do so would undertake military expeditions. The 
Arabs had been told not to fear Israel’s expansionist 
aims, but that country had just made an attack on Egypt's 
sovereignty, perpetrating an act of armed aggression 
which merely justified the apprehensions the Arabs had 
always felt with regard to Israel. 

According to Izzat Tannous, a spokesman for and 
director of the Palestine Arab Refugee Office, there 
would have been no refugee problem if the United 
Nations and the United States and the United King- 
dom had not interfered in the affairs of Palestine. 
He, too, regarded the Israelis as invaders of the home- 
land of the Palestine Arabs, and held the countries 
which fostered that invasion responsible for the plight 


of the refugees. 
Israel’s Account of Origins 


A different account of the origins of the problem 
was presented by Israel’s representative, Mr. Comay. 

If the Arabs had accepted the recommendations for 
the partition of Palestine, as the Palestine Jews had 
done, albeit with some reluctance, there would have 
been no Arab refugee problem, he said. The Arab 
states had, moreover, refused to accept the Gen- 
eneral Assembly’s decision on the establishment of 
Israel. They had, instead, invaded the territory 
of another country in order to deny the Jews of 
Palestine any national rights. Local Arabs had been 
encouraged to rise and the armies of Arab states had 
marched into Palestine. The Arab states seemed to 
have forgotten that they had been termed aggressors 
and condemned by all the great powers in the Security 
Council on that occasion. The refugee problem was 
thus the result of that war. The Arab states could not 
now say it was a creation of the United Nations. In- 
deed, they were now compounding their responsibility 
by making the solution of the refugee problem de- 
pendent on a reversal of the results of the Palestine war. 

The governments of the host countries, Mr. Comay 
also declared, should stop using the refugees on their 
territory as a weapon in their hostilities against Israel 
and as a means of changing the political status quo. 
They should rather regard the refugees as their own 
kinsmen and welcome them into their own community. 
If that attitude were adopted by the Arab governments, 
the refugee problem would immediately assume a new 
aspect. Those who advocated the return of the refugees 
to their former homes were precisely those who refused 
to recognize the State of Israel and thirsted for its 
destruction. 
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Replying to Mr. Comay, Mr. Jamali said the Arab 
states had opposed partition because it was contrary 
to the spirit of the United Nations Charter. They had 
taken up arms at the time of partition in accordance 
with the right of self-defence set forth in the Charter. 
They had fought to retain Palestine which they had 
always considered to be part of the Arab world. 

The threat which the tense situation in the Middle 
East presented to the world, Mr. Jamali also warned, 
would increase unless the rights of the Arab refugees 
were recognized. They did not intend to abandon their 
homes. It should also be realized that it was the 
refugees alone, and not the Arab states, who could de- 
cide the fate of the refugees. Repatriation was the 
only solution. 


Changed Conditions 

Mr. Comay, on the other hand, maintained that the 
conditions underlying the Assembly’s first decision on 
the repatriation-compensation issue had changed. At 
the time that decision was taken, he held, the Assembly 
had hoped that peace could be quickly restored in the 
Near East. In that case the refugees would have been 
able to return to the homes they had abandoned a few 
months earlier. Two conditions, however, had been 
necessary for this: there should be peace and the return 
of the refugees should be practicable. Israel could not, 
however, be required to open its borders to an Arab 
influx while the war was still going on, In 1949, the 
Arab states having refused to make peace with Israel, 
the concept of a large-scale repatriation had been more 
or less abandoned and the integration of the refugees 
into their countries of residence had been contemplated. 


Resettlement Proposals 

Experience with the many refugee problems in Eur- 
ope and Asia in the present era, Mr. Comay further 
argued, had shown resettlement rather than repatriation 
to be the appropriate solution. The ingredients for a 
solution of the Arab refugee problem already existed, 
for the states surrounding Israel regarded them as mem- 
bers of their own family. 

There were several areas which could be developed 
for refugee resettlement. In Iraq, for example, the 
economic development and irrigation of the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley, which lacked people, would permit 
the re-establishment or resettlement of 750,000 people. 
Iraq, however, had hardly opened its frontiers to the 
Arab refugees. In Syria, the province of Jezir alone 
could absorb 200,000 farmers. Until 1949, the régime 
in power had been willing to accept a large number of 
refugees but in the summer of that year a new govern- 
ment had assumed power and had refused to cooperate 
in settlement schemes. The governments concerned had 
rejected the Jordan Valley scheme and the Sinai scheme, 
which could have absorbed 250,000 and 70,000 people 
respectively. It was therefore clear that the refugee 
problem remained unsolved for political reasons, Mr. 
Comay concluded. 

Only countries with an expanding economy could 
provide employment opportunities for the refugees, 
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stated the Syrian representative, commenting on pro- 
posals to solve the problem by the economic develop- 
ment of host countries. 

According to Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, the contention 
that the host countries could absorb nearly a million 
refugees overlooked the fact that the two large-scale 
undertakings proposed for the Jordan Valley and the 
Sinai area would only allow the resettlement of some 
200,000 people. 

Rejecting charges that lack of progress in resettle- 
ment schemes was due to the reluctance of some host 
governments to accept long-range schemes as worked 
out by UNRWA, Saudi Arabia’s spokesman, Aouney 
Dejany, said that the direct cause was the opposition 
shown by the refugees. 

He favored giving the refugees the right to choose, 
by plebiscite, between repatriation and resettlement. He 
also considered that there was no question of choosing 
only between repatriation and compensation, because 
even those who were repatriated would be entitled to 
compensation in all cases involving loss or damage 
to property, 

Sir Percy Spender of Australia maintained that it 
was primarily the duty of the Arab states and of Israel 
to solve the refugee problem. Both, in his opinion, had 
contributed to the origins of the problem, the Arab 
states by opposing the partition of Palestine, and Israel 
by preventing the return of the refugees even though 
in many cases their villages and lands were intact. 

He did not, however, think it possible to repatriate 
all, or even a significant portion of the 900,000 refugees. 
For one thing, it seemed doubtful whether many would 
want to return to a country where living conditions had 
changed considerably in the last eight years. For an- 
other, the influx of many repatriated Arabs would 
undermine Israel’s economic stability and jeopardize its 
security. 

But he did think Israel should show a more con- 
ciliatory attitude on the compensation question which 
should not be linked indisolubly with a general settle- 
ment of the Palestine problem. He also wondered 
whether host governments would persist in rejecting 
schemes for integrating refugees into their societies if 
Israel were to admit the possibility of repatriation in 
principle. 

The host countries, Sir Percy further hoped, would 
allow the refugees to move freely, acquire nationality 
of one or other of these countries, and enable them to 
work side by side with the nationals of these lands. 

Tuan Mao-Lan of China favored the eventual re- 
integration of the refugees into the economic life of 
the Near East. So did R. M. Miller, of New Zealand, 
who stressed that the responsibilities and obligations 
of Israel and the Arab states in this matter should 
not depend on the settlement of other issues dividing 
them such as the repatriation question, The host gov- 
ernments, he felt, should encourage the refugees to 
accept UNRWa’s self-support schemes without prejudice 
to the ultimate choice of repatriation or compensation, 

(Continued on page 67) 
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They Saw Technical Assistance Change Lives 


<THE following accounts of changes taking place in the lives of people of various races 


constitute the third and final part of a three-part series, the first two of which appeared in 
the March and April issues of the Review. All the stories are by eye-witnesses, most of whom 
have worked on missions for the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. Their 


stories have been brought together in response to many requests for such first-hand descrip- 


tions of how technical assistance is actually affecting the lives of people among whom the 
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experts are called upon to work. 
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Premadasa Finds His Feet 


by G. J. MIDDLETON 


Australia, Expert on Low-Cost Housing 


LU? ro the age of eight, Premadasa lived in a rural 

/ area of Ceylon where there were mostly small 
farms. His father and two uncles grew rice. They had 
a cow and a water buffalo, and life seemed very pleas- 
ant. Everything combined to give the boy a sense of 
well-being and permanence. 

Premadasa was getting along well at the local gov- 
ernment school when the war came. His father and 
uncles went away to fight, and from one day to another 
the pattern of life changed grimly. The father never 
came home 

While this boy in Ceylon was experiéncing such hard- 
ships, I was working as a research officer with the 
Government of Australia, teaching people to build their 
own homes cheaply out of the least expensive material 
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of all, rammed or stabilized earth. There seemed no 
reason at all why our paths should meet or why Pre- 
madasa’s problems should ever be a concern of mine. 
But for the United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, they never would have been. 

As it turned out, I was to accept four assignments 
from the United Nations in different countries of Asia, 
and it was the third of these which took me to Cey- 
lon where I was asked to help the Department of 
National Housing and Social Services with its rammed- 
earth house-building plans. Thanks to this unforeseen 
turn in my life, I was able to help Premadasa at a 
moment when he needed help. His story is not un- 
typical of our restless, insecure and anxious times. For 
this reason, I would like to pick it up again. 
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Not long after the end of the war, Premadasa and 
his family were turned out by his uncles and went to 
live for a time with grandparents. The added burden 
of providing for the boy, his mother and his three small 
sisters proved too much for the old grandmother, and 
often there was no food for any of them. When he was 
only eleven years old, he left “home” in desperation and 
got himself work as a house-boy in Colombo. 


Succession of Jobs 


Moving from job to job, at seventeen he became a 
waiter in a small hotel, where tips helped him start a 
Savings account. By hard work and frugality, he 
amassed nearly 1,000 rupees and began to feel on top 
of the world. 

More troubles, however, were in store for him. When 
some difficulties occurred at the hotel, he took the 
blame himself, being by now headwaiter, and made 
compensation from his own hard-earned savings. There 
followed another succession of jobs as house-boy and 
car-washer. After a while he knew happiness again with 
a kind master to whose two children he became greatly 
attached. But his employer left Ceylon, and once more 
the kaleidoscope changed its pattern. 

Having the idea that he might one day own a taxi 
or truck, Premadasa arranged to take driving lessons. 
Without experience, he fell an easy victim to a dishonest 
teacher who charged him three times the normal rate 
and decamped with his ill-gotten gains. Premadasa, hav- 
ing lost his savings once more and not even having a 
driving license to show for them, seemed to have 
reached the nadir of his fortunes. Feeling unable to 
confront life any longer, he took poison. At the hospital, 
they managed to save his life, and during his convales- 
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cence the wheel turned toward hope again, in a new 
direction this time. He met Somie, who was soon to 
become his wife. 

Premadasa’s difficulties were not yet over. He had 
now become one of tens of millions of husbands in 
various parts of the world who were unable to offer 
a decent home to his family. He and Somie started life 
together in part of a ramshackle hut made of odd 
pieces of jungle timber and woven palm leaves, with a 
leaky palm-leaf roof. On the bare earthen floor stood 
their sole article of furniture, a bed. Soon after their 
marriage, all the rest of Premadasa’s savings went to 
pay for an appendectomy that had to be performed on 
his wife. It was then, through his new employer, whose 
house servant Premadasa had become, that he heard 
of the rammed-earth houses built by the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment for workers with small incomes. 


Owner in Twenty Years 


I was the United Nations expert helping in this proj- 
ect, and it was now my turn to hear of Premadasa. I 
have followed his subsequent progress with deep per- 
sonal interest. Joyfully he left the shack which he 
and his wife formerly shared with another family and 
moved to the clean, white-painted house of rammed 
earth built along the lines I was privileged to recom- 
mend to the Ceylon Government. That house is now 
their home. They pay twenty rupees a month for it, and 
in twenty years it will be theirs. 

They grow their own vegetables and the flowers 
which all Ceylon’s people love. At last they can have 
nice furniture, pictures on the walls and surroundings 
worthy of a human being. Because I have seen for my- 
self, 1 know how the move into this little rammed-earth 
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castle restored Premadasa’s confidence and self-esteem. 
He now works happily for a worthwhile future. It is 
his ambition to enter the building trade and so to 
provide others with the kind of house which has meant 
so much to himself and Somie and which will be such 
a pleasant home for any children they may have. 

Premadasa, who found an anchor of stability in a 
restless world, is not the only enthusiast for rammed- 
earth houses who has thought of building them for a 
living. Another story that came my way in Ceylon has 
quite an unexpected quality. 

In the course of my work, I was called on to direct 
the building of a demonstration rammed-earth house 
for one of the wardens at the Bogambara prison in the 
lovely mountain city of Kandy. An arrangement was 
made whereby a number of prisoners in the jail would 
work on the building of the house side by side with 
the government demonstration team. From foundation 
to roof, the work was carried out harmoniously and 
well. In fact, the roof was entirely built by prison labor, 
and no outside carpenter was required. On the last day 
of work, the prisoners made a special plea that they 
should all be photographed with me in front of the 
house they had built. 

The sequel came when one of the convicts, who had 
been sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, obtained 
a remission of part of his sentence and returned to his 
former home. There he found an estate owner who was 
interested in my work and who wanted to provide good 
cottages for his laborers. Hearing of the former con- 
vict’s knowledge of rammed-earth construction, he gave 
the man a building job which entirely satisfied his am- 
bitions. The Ceylon police have confirmed that this man 
has now established himself as an honest and respected 
member of the community. He is doing a job which 


















































is a credit to him and which brings the possibility of a 
better life to many of his neighbors who could never 
otherwise have afforded it. 


Importance of Better Housing 


From my experience in various countries, I knew 
what a difference a rammed-earth home could make to 
a young married couple like Premadasa and Somie, but 
I confess that I had never thought of my particular 
brand of architecture as a means of bringing new hope 
into the dismal lives of criminals. However, the more 
I travel and the more I observe the results which fol- 
low better housing, the more clearly I understand how 
far-reaching those results can be morally, socially, eco- 
nomically and hygienically. There can be very little im- 
provement in the conditions of many millions of our 
fellow human beings until they are given a chance to 
escape from the filthy and dilapidated hovels which they 
now call “home.” 

The main obstacle, of course, is the question of cost. 
This is where rammed-earth building can provide in 
many places an answer to the problem. In Ceylon it 
costs about half as much to construct a rammed-earth 
house as to build one of brick, and we carried out gruel- 
ling tests which showed that the best brick walls gave 
way under pressure sooner than those of stabilized 
earth. When attractively painted or plastered, the earth 
houses are as pleasant looking as any of the conven- 
tional types. Moreover, they resist damp, fire, termites 
and extremes of temperature better than most. On the 
hottest days in Ceylon, when the outer walls of our 
earth houses are uncomfortably warm to the touch, 
the inside remains perfectly cool. These rammed-earth 
methods are being used not only for homes of almost 
any size, but also for office buildings and warehouses. 
It was even proposed to build a Buddhist temple of 
rammed earth, which in South America has already 
been used for the construction of cathedrals. 

Over and above all these advantages is the fact 
that home building with rammed earth is so simple 
that anyone can at least direct the operation himself. 
In Ceylon, I have trained a number of supervisors who 
are fully qualified to decide on the proportion of 
cement, if any, which has to be mixed with the local 
soil and all other technical details. For those who can 
afford to hire manual help, this will be a much lighter 
item in parts of the world like Ceylon where labor is 
relatively cheap. For the others, I have myself seen 
perfectly good homes built of rammed earth by the 
families who were to live in them and whose archi- 
tectural training was limited to a very few lessons. 

Over the coming years, I think that the lovely green 
island of Ceylon will be only one of several countries 
where you will see these pleasant, white homes offering 
security and a decent life to more and more of their 
citizens. When Premadasa and Somie tell their chil- 
dren of the ups and downs which life brought them, 
this move from a jungle hut to a rammed-earth house, 
with all it implied, will surely mark a turning point in 
their tale. 
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Near the Roof of the World 


by H. G. GUPTA 


India, Community Development Expert 


FGHANISTAN is a country which has been isolated 

for many centuries, although it was once on a 
great trade route along which the rich goods of Asia 
passed to the merchants of the West. Shut in by a 
formidable barrier of mountains, the people of Afghani- 
stan have had no contact with the modern world until 
the last few years, when the Government decided to 
open the country, to introduce modern methods in 
various fields and to profit by advances achieved else- 
where. One of the activities which the Afghan Govern- 
ment decided to encourage was community develop- 
ment among the villagers. Afghanistan turned like so 
many other countries to the United Nations, and I 
found myself summoned away from my work in the 
villages of my native India to help in this aspect of 
international cooperation. 
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In July 1954, the Afghan officials took me to a 
village called Shewaki, about seven miles from the 
capital city of Kabul. Shewaki lies on the River Logar 
and has a total population of about eight hundred, most 
of whom are tenant farmers. There are a few small 
shopkeepers, two tea shops, two butchers, a carpenter 
and a blacksmith. The land belongs to a resident of 
Kabul, who sublets it to tenants and comes to the village 
four times a year to collect his taxes. The twin villages 
of Shewaki and Deh Yakub, on the opposite bank of 
the river, had been selected as the site of a pilot project 
in rural development. The elders of both villages were 
invited to a meeting to discuss their problems and to 
suggest means of solving them. 

This meeting lasted for more than two hours and 
gave me my first opportunity to get acquainted with the 
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Afghan people. They asked the Government and the 
United Nations to give them such things as radio sets, 
livestock, farm implements and money. However, when 
invited to cooperate by lending some houses and by 
supplying voluntary labor, the village elders refused. 
The meeting ended in complete disappointment, and the 
government officials confessed to a sense of frustration. 
Nevertheless, it was decided to hold another meeting 
with a few responsible village elders. These included 
the landlords, the Mullahs (Moslem priests), the school 
teachers, the Maliks or village chiefs and a few other 
respected elders. 
Order of Priority 

After long discussions, the village elders declared 
themselves willing to cooperate in solving local prob- 
lems in the following order of priority: 

1. Establishment of a health centre to he'p the people 
get rid of their common diseases. 

2. Establishment of proper educational facilities for 
the children, youth and adults, with emphasis on pro- 
ductive education. 

3. Economic and social welfare activities, such as 
agriculture cooperatives, handicrafts and rural recrea- 
tion, to be introduced progressively and after demon- 
strating tangible results. 

The elders also agreed to form a committee which 
would work with the government officials. Its chief 
spokesman was a villager who owns about fifteen acres 
of land, which he cultivates himself. 

The next week, officials working on the project came 
together with the committee to select a suitable place 
for the health centre. The committee went to work and 
after a vigorous search offered the house of a business- 
man trading in Kabul. This house thus became the first 
rural health centre ever opened in Afghanistan. The 
Afghan Ministry of Public Health provided staff to 
work there, and these experts, being thoroughly familiar 
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with the problems of rural development, in due course 
won the affection and confidence of the peopk. 

Soon the committee of villagers made available an- 
other house free of rent to be used as a social education 
centre. The spokesman of the committee, Abdul Rasoul, 
volunteered to send his three daughters to school there. 
Other villagers followed his example, and within a 
month the school had forty-five girl pupils, including 
some from villages which were not at that time included 
in the project area. 

Five months after I first saw the village of Shewaki, 
we met the committee to discuss the repairing of a road 
which links that village with Bini-Hissar, on the way to 
Kabul. The committee wanted the Government to pay 
for repairs to this road out of its budget for rural 
development. However, we pointed out that this money 
might be devoted to helping the people to solve other 
pressing needs. Mr. Rasoul thereupon got in touch with 
the village elders and asked them to contribute labor 
and materials to repair the road. About a hundred 
people turned out with their donkeys in response to 
this appeal, and in three weeks the repairs had been 
completed. 


Achievement in Self-Help 


The Government spent one thousand afghanis to 
pay for gasoline for the truck which they lent to haul 
gravel and stones from the foot of the adjoining hills. 
As for the village people, we estimated that their vol- 
untary contributions must have represented 100,000 
afghanis. This was indeed a spectacular achievement 
in self-help. With a little encouragement from our tech- 
nical assistance team and a little help from their own 
Government, these people had cooperated on a most 
useful project, of their own free will and to the general 
satisfaction. Later, wishing to take full advantage of 
their road, the villagers asked us to transmit a request 
to the Government for a regular bus service, and within 
a month such a service was running. 
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We worked very hard, side by side with the villagers, 
to develop the health centre and the social education 
centre. During my first spring in Shewaki, inoculation 
against the disease called “black leg” began to protect 
animals in the project area, This disease used to drain 
the slender resources of the villagers, and the improve- 
ment in the health of their animals resulted in further 
winning the confidence of the people for the idea of 
community development, which their leaders had at 
first rejected. 

It was not long before new elements were introduced 
into the project. People from adjacent villages kept 
coming in with requests for advice and help. Before 
long the area of the project had been gradually extended 
from two villages to include no fewer than sixty. During 
this period the people agreed to start a cooperative 
marketing society to sell their vegetables in Kabul and 
other towns. The girls’ school in Shewaki has been so 
successful that two other villages now have girls’ schools 
of their own, something unheard of in rural Afghanistan 
up to now. One of the graduates of the girls’ school of 
Shewaki, Mr. Rasoul’s daughter, Sharafat, is now teach- 
ing there herself, helped by her own former teachers 
and by a United Nations social welfare worker. 
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Among so many signs of change and progress in 
these villages, it is difficult for me to single out any one 
as being the most encouraging. However, I think noth- 
ing is so worthy of note as the way in which the 
villagers have begun to make, and to act upon, sugges- 
tions for themselves. In the beginning, their representa- 
tives expected everything to be done by the United 
Nations and thc Government, even to the point of 
refusing any cooperation from their side. Now all that 
has changed. 

Mr. Rasoul is, in his own community, a natural 
leader, and he has succeeded in creating among his 
people a desire for improvement and a determination 
to translate that desire into action. For example, it is 
through Mr. Rasoul’s initiative that the road from 
Bini-Hissar to Shewaki has been twice repaired through 
the voluntary labor and cash contributions of the people 
themselves, The process of community development 
often owes very much, especially in the early stages, to 
outstanding local individuals who are quick to realize its 
advantages, and the changes at Shewaki are a tribute 
to what such a local leader can accomplish when he 
knows how to appeal to the imagination and common 
sense of his neighbors. 
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The Expert May Change, Too 


by MRS. EVELYN CLEMENTS 


Wife of an Assistant Resident Representative, 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board Mission, Indonesia 


\ JuHAT is it like to be whisked with one’s family, 

almost overnight, to the ends of the earth, to live 
in an underdeveloped country and to help that country 
develop its human and natural resources? This is what 
the experts participating in the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Program are doing, and the answer to 
this question can best be obtained by observing the 
experts themselves at work with the people amongst 
whom they live. The personal relationship between ex- 
pert and host people will often determine the effective- 
ness of a whole technical assistance project. 

All successful technical assistance missions tend to 
introduce some degree of change amongst at least a 
section of the people whom the experts come to know. 
This, however, is not the whole story. In many if not 
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all cases, the expert himself changes as a result of his 
mission, His assignment abroad may teach him a great 
deal which he did not previously know about another 
people, their culture and way of life, their hopes, joys 
and disappointments. The change, however, often goes 
deeper than a mere acquisition of knowledge or broad- 
ening of outlook. An expert must adapt himself more 
readily than most men to unfamiliar traditions and ways 
of behavior, some of which he may find irritating at 
first. He is not asked to impose solutions of problems 
or to give orders. He must learn to understand the 
psychology of his new colleagues and to move, at 
least to some degree, with the current of their thinking. 

In this process, he cannot help but acquire new 
sympathies for unfamiliar points of view. His grow- 
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ing appreciation of human character and its infinite 


nuances will show itself in a deeper understanding. All 
experts must know moments of frustration and annoy- 
ance. A trying climate, unfamiliar working methods, 
housing difficulties for his family, a slower response to 
new ideas than he expects, quantities of paper work 
when every letter and memo sticks to the perspiring 
hand—these elements in the expert’s life have to be 
assimilated. All play their part in giving him in the end 
a greater tolerance, a more truly human understanding. 


Many Challenges 


Many experts have made a considerable sacrifice in 
accepting their United Nations assignment. For almost 
all of them, the latter has meant new problems of a 
domestic or personal nature. The decision to accept the 
challenge is seldom one to be taken lightly. If the ex- 
pert leaves his family behind, there is the unpleasant 
prospect of a more or less long separation. If he takes 
them with him, there will probably be difficulties of 
adaptation to climate and food, perhaps some degree of 
medical inconvenience and a hiatus in the children’s 
education. The expert’s own job in his home country 
may present problems, too. 

Once these challenges have been met and overcome, 
he will have elected to follow a way of life which will 
claim the utmost of him. He will be devoting himself 
to helping a people of whom he may have known 
nothing a few months earlier, and it is safe to say that 
no man can labor sincerely and wholeheartedly at 
such a task without losing something of the husk of 
prejudice and selfishness which encases us in our nor- 
mal avocations. 

I shall never forget our own first impressions when 
we landed in Indonesia. They were as vivid as Java’s 
spectacular sunsets—first impressions of a colorful 
Oriental population, first impressions of the luxuriant 
tropical vegetation, first impressions of a home in a 
strange land. I remember how the beauty of Java filled 
me with an immediate sense of well-being, but there 
were also tragic scenes that made me wonder how I 
could be aware of them and not at once start moving 
heaven and earth to change them. After all, it was 
because conditions needed improving that the United 
Nations had been asked by the Indonesian Government 
to send its experts there. The fact that thousands and 
thousands still urgently need medical care, education 
and decent homes was the reason for our coming to 
know the Indonesian people, and I learned to accept 
it as a stimulus to do our best for them. 

Because of the tropical climate, which makes work 
in the afternoon impossible, we were able to live more 
closely as a family than would be the case in America. 
We could learn together about the people amongst 
whom we were living, and all our reactions and im- 
pressions could immediately be shared. It was our 
children who were responsible for some of the variety 
amongst our early acquaintances. Kathie played with 
the baby goats, and Linda brought each passing ped- 
dler into our garden to try a few words of conversation 
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with him. She would often cross the street to the 
market-place to watch the bargaining, and later we 
would all sympathize with each other over the inevitable 
stomachaches which followed our experiments with 
alluring and unfamiliar dishes. 


Beautiful and Strange 

When we found a home, it was small but cosy, 
and the doors and windows were carefully screened off, 
an unusual arrangement in Java. We had the good 
fortune to inherit a “babu” and cook who were the 
kindest of persons and who actually had the patience 
to work for us for a week before an interpreter told 
them their wages, hours and responsibilities. I can con- 
fess now that I lived with fear for the first four or five 
days. The strangeness of our new surroundings over- 
whelmed me, despite their beauty. My sense of security 
seemed to have vanished. Even the night sky looked 
strange, with the stars all rearranged. Sleeplessness 
brought hours of worry over how I would ever over- 
come my inadequacy for life in this new world. How 
would I safeguard the health and education of our 
children? How could I run a home without speaking 
the language? How could I ever cope with the mos- 
quitoes, the cockroaches, the lizards on the ceilings? 
There were moments when I would have been happy 
to find myself hanging the laundry in my own back- 
yard! 

And yet, in a matter of days, I found my enthusiasm 
for this family adventure returning. A hundred doors 
seemed to open mysteriously, indicating paths to ex- 
plore, fascinating and unsuspected secrets. Looking back 
on it all now, when the first shocks have so long 
dissolved, I find it difficult to think of myself as a 





stranger in Indonesia and to understand how my en- 
thusiasm for life there deserted me, even for a week. 

Our experience was very similar to that of other 
experts whom we knew. All of us “foreign” visitors 
quickly learned to appreciate the exceptional charm of 
the Indonesian people. It was a joy to watch their 
gracious movements in the street, where even the laden 
peddler walks with a light-footed rhythm. We never 
ceased, too, to admire the continuous effort made by 
the Indonesians to keep clean. Despite seemingly over- 
whelming obstacles, they are forever washing themselves 
or their clothes. After siesta time in the tropical after- 
noon, the streets are full of people who look as if 
they had just stepped out of a shower and put on 
spotless clothes, although many of their homes are 
without running water, and ironing presents major 
problems. 


Eagerness to Learn 


Our experts were no less struck by the eagerness 
of their new hosts to learn and by the wise attitude 
of the Indonesian authorities toward this learning pro- 
cess. In fact, I knew at least one expert, a Canadian, 
who came to Indonesia because the Government asked 
for instructors with “patience and understanding.” Peter 
told me that those two words stood out in his mind. 
“I was strongly affected,” he said, “by the possibilities 
for creative work with a people whose Government 
places so much importance on their needs as indi- 
viduals.” Indonesia did not disappoint him. Despite 
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illnesses suffered by their children from time to time, 
both Peter and his wife judged the experience to have 
been a richly rewarding one for the whole family and 
one which they “would not have missed for anything.” 

I have heard an expert, in the full satisfaction of his 
work, say that to see the Indonesians set about their 
task of becoming a nation amongst nations gave him 
the feeling of watching history being made. It is this 
kind of satisfaction which causes the expert’s sympathies 
and interests to widen as his personal work assumes 
its place in a larger pattern. He has the sense of being 
made part of a great world process and of being given 
the trust of people far removed from himself in race, 
culture and background who have turned to him in their 
need and to whom he can give only his best. 

The expert knows that this experience may have to 
be paid for not only by frequent frustrations and some 
discomfort, but by nostalgia for all he has left behind— 
home and its comforting familiarity. 

“Just give me a loaf of brown bread and a lettuce 
that I can eat without purifying it,” was the cry of 
one expert in a moment of acute homesickness. For the 
children, however, this picture may well be reversed. 
Terry, the two-year-old, knew no other home than 
Indonesia. She cried at the airport when they were 
leaving to return. “Terry wants to go home,” she mur- 
mured in Indonesian. She wanted to be taken back to 
the palm-shaded house in the suburbs of Djakarta and 
to Barvera, the Indonesian nurse who had taken care 
of her since before she could remember. 

I suppose none of us will ever know the ultimate 
effect of these technical assistance missions on our- 
selves, our children and our hosts abroad. The pro- 
fessional recommendations of an expert may lead 
to changes in the lives of many people with whom he 
lived and worked, or in those of their children. But 
what of the expert himself? What of his family and 
children? No one can estimate how the seed sown by 


these assignments will germinate or to what results it 
will eventually give rise. Mental reactions are themselves 
events on another plane. We have started an invisible 
process which can hardly be without influence on the 
mysterious growth of sympathies and minds. 








French Cameroons Enters New 


Stage of Development 


Trusteeship Council Assays Political Reforms 


4 tw year 1956 was of more than usual significance 

in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under 
French administration. Political life in the West African 
territory entered a new phase following the first elec- 
tions held by universal adult suffrage. Fifty-five per cent 
of the population of just over three million went to the 
polls to vote for candidates for the new Territorial As- 
sembly. Other political reforms envisaged in a draft 
statute for the territory are designed to pave the way for 
a large measure of self-government in this, the second 
largest Trust Territory. 

These and other developments were reported during 
the Trusteeship Council’s recent review of France’s 
stewardship in the Cameroons, a country more than 
half as large again as New Zealand. The general prog- 
ress achieved there in the last two years was commended 
by a majority of members in the Council during its 
two-week appraisal of France’s annual report. 

A single shadow marred the picture of advancement. 
Last December, shortly before the elections, acts of 
violence flared in the southernmost regions of the terri- 
tory. A number of election candidates and their sup- 
porters were murdered and troops were brought into 
the area to restore order. These and earlier disturbances 
aroused much concern during the Council’s debate and 
were the subject of detailed questioning of the admin- 
istering authority’s representatives. 

The Trusteeship Council, which has also been exam- 
ining the annual administrative reports on a number of 
other African Trust Territories, completed its survey 
of the French Cameroons on April 8. (The Council’s 
conclusions and recommendations on this and other 
territories will be reviewed in a subsequent issue.) 

Recounting the various political developments in the 
French Cameroons Robert Bargues, of France, under- 
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lined the importance of the elections held by direct 
universal adult suffrage last December. Participation 
in the elections had been extremely high. 

The Council also learned of the main lines of the 
draft statute now being examined by the newly elected 
Territorial Assembly. According to the draft as it now 
stood, the Cameroons would become a “State under 
Trusteeship” having its own legislative and executive 
authority. Legislative power would be vested in a Legis- 
lative Assembly of seventy members elected for five 
years by direct universal suffrage and secret ballot. The 
Assembly would legislate on all matters affecting the 
Trust Territory, with the exception of certain matters 
which would remain within the competence of the 
central organs of the French Republic. Such issues 
would include foreign affairs, defence, the monetary 
system and exchange, and financial assistance. 

The Cameroonian Government would be composed 
of a prime minister, nominated by the High Commis- 
sioner and appointed by the Assembly by a simple 
majority, as well as nine ministers and five secretaries 
of state chosen by the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Bargues further explained that the government 
would be responsible to the Assembly. The Cameroons 
would continue to be represented in the Assembly of 
the French Union and in the French Parliament and 
to participate through its elected representatives in the 
central organs of the French Republic. A semi-autono- 
mous province would be established in the north, with 
a local assembly and financial autonomy. The High 
Commissioner appointed by the President of the French 
Republic would represent France and exercise, on its 
behalf, the trusteeship powers vested in the administer- 
ing authority. The statute would obviously be suscepti- 
ble of evolution and might be modified following a 
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resolution of the Camerouman Legislative Assembly. It 
would remain in force until the people of the Ca- 
méroons were ready to vote on their country’s final 
status in accordance with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter and the trusteeship agreement. 


Towards Self-Government 


The Council then heard Xavier Deniau, the special 
representative of the administering authority, give a de- 
tailed account of the latest developments. The past year 
had been primarily devoted to preparing the way fo 
new institutions which would completely revolutionize 
the administration of the territory and establish a form 
of self-government 

Legislative elections had been held on January 2, 
1956, following a revision of the electoral rolls which 
had resulted in the registration of 843,405 voters, of 
whom 538,000 had voted. On November 18, 1956, 


municipal elections had been held by universal adult 


suffrage in Douala, Yaoundé and Nkongsamba and the 
management of those towns had immediately been 
transferred to the newly elected councils and mayors 
Following a decree of November 8, 1956, dissolving the 
old Territorial Assembly and an act of November 15, 
1956, increasing the number of seats from fifty to 
seventy, elections to the new assembly had taken place 
on December 23, 1956. They had been preceded by 
an electoral campaign, which had been particularly 
hard fought in many constituencies, the main points of 
dispute being how the Cameroons should evolve and its 


constitutional future. The leaders of the dissolved politi- 
cal parties had called on the people to abstain from 
voting and had instituted a campaign of intimidation 
and violence which had led to serious disorders in the 
Sanaga Maritime. Nevertheless, approximately 55 per 
cent of the registered voters had gone to the polls. 
Sixty-eight representatives had taken their places in the 
new Assembly, two successful candidates having been 
murdered in the Sanaga Maritime region by members 
of the dissolved parties. One of them, Dr. Charles 
Delangue, one of the first Cameroonian doctors, had 
been very popular in the region and his murder was 
particularly resented by Cameroonian public opinion. 

The new Assembly includes four political groups: 
the Union camerounaise, with thirty members, the 
Mouvement démocratique camerounais, with twenty 
members, the Groupe des paysans indépendants, with 
nine members, and the Groupe d’action nationale, with 
eight members; one representative had taken his seat as 
an independent. It had convened last January to exam- 
ine the draft statute presented by the government in 
accordance with the Act of June 23, 1956. 

Progress had continued in the sphere of local govern- 
ment. The rate of Cameroonization of the administra- 
tion, and particularly of the senior level, had been 
accelerated: approximately sixty Cameroonians had 
been appointed to posts normally held by French offi- 
cials; they included six chief subdivisional officers and 
four assistant regional officers. Two Cameroonians had 


been appointed as heads of service. 


The Cameroonian Territorial Assembly in session. Following enactment of a law 
last November the Assembly's membership was increased from fifty to seventy. 





On the economic scene Mr. Deniau said that coffee 
production had been several thousand tons above the 
1955 level and cotton and banana production had been 
maintained at the same level, despite adverse climatic 
factors. Cocoa production declined very slightly, partly 
owing to an excessive number of parasites following a 
prolonged dry season and to the decline in prices on 
the world market. The fact that production had been 
maintained and in some cases extended was largely due 
to the combined efforts of the modernization units, 
the African provident societies and the cooperatives. 
The modernization units had continued their educa- 
tional and technical activities through the postes de 
paysannat, ten of which were now under the direction 
of Cameroonians, 

The work of harnessing the Sanaga Falls at Edéa 
continued during 1956; by 1959 the Edéa power sta- 
tion would produce more than 1,000 million kilowatt 
hours a year. The Alucam Company at Edéa had pro- 
duced its first aluminum ingot. In a few years produc- 
tion should amount to 45,000 tons of aluminum per 
annum. When in full operation, Alucam would con- 
sume 900 million kilowatt hours of electricity or most 
of the output of the Edéa power station. 

Aluminum production was undoubtedly the most 
important economic development in the Cameroons 
since 1955. Mr. Deniau said this represented a reversal 
of the traditional relationship between European and 
African countries, the raw material being imported 
from France, where the supply of power was inade- 
quate. Hence the Edéa power station, which would 
supply a large amount of power at a price approaching 
the world price, had made it possible to install a proc- 
essing industry in the territory. 

The total consumption of electricity had risen to 
26,260,000 kilowatts. Two new centres had been pro- 
vided with electric lighting during the year and in time 
all the large centres would be electrified. 

The territory’s revenue declined in 1956 owing to a 
falling off in the value of exports. The administration 
had therefore had to adopt a policy of financial austeri- 
ty which had been reflected, inter alia, in a reduction of 
capital and maintenance credits and the non-renewal 
of the contracts of nearly two hundred French officials. 
Oil prospecting has been continuing and results in the 
Bomono area have been encouraging, a deposit of 
natural gas having been discovered at a depth of 650 
metres. 


Social Progress 


An important development in the social sphere was 
the establishment of a system of family allowances for 
all workers governed by the territory’s labor code. The 
special representative explained that this system in- 
cluded an allowance of 3,120 francs payable on the 
birth of the first three children of the worker’s first 
marriage, and pre-natal and maternity allowances pay- 
able in respect of each dependent child. 

Family allowances were paid for all dependent chil- 
dren between the ages of one and fourteen and for 
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In co-operation with the World Health Organization 
and the United Nations Children’s Fund the local 
Administration has been waging a mass anti-malarial 
campaign in the territory. These houses are built on 
stilts to protect them from the malarial swamplands. 


children over fourteen who were at school or college. 
The public health budget had risen from 1,060 million 
to 1,200 million francs in 1956. Additional health 
facilities had been provided and the mobile service had 
extended its activities to combat endemic diseases; 
218,000 more people had been examined and 42,000 
more vaccinations given than in 1955. 

Social services continued to expand, At Douala, 
largest town of the territory, they operated a kinder- 
garten, a domestic science class, a reception and in- 
formation centre, a centre for delinquent minors, an 
infants’ home and various assistance agencies. Kinder- 
gartens were enjoying increasing success, and six new 
kindergartens had been opened during the year. The 
Société immobili¢re du Cameroun, established in 1952, 
continued its work of housing and town planning, and 
a large number of new houses was being built at 
Yaoundé, the capital city, and at Douala. 

In the educational field Mr. Deniau reported in- 
creased school attendances—from 70,000 in 1955 to 
80,000 last year. Intensified efforts were being made to 
increase elementary school attendance in the Northern 
Cameroons where a hundred new classes were opened 
during 1956. The Cameroonization of elementary 
school education was virtually complete, almost all 
principal posts now being held by Cameroonians, there- 
by freeing a number of French teachers for supervisory 
functions. The number of students attending private 
elementary schools had risen from 177,000 to approxi- 
mately 190,000. Two classes leading up to the second 
part of the baccalauréat had been started at the Second- 
ary College at Douala and a teachers’ training college 
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had been opened at Nkongsamba. The two supplemen- 
tary courses at Yaoundé had been transformed into 
supplementary technical, industrial and commercial 
courses. 

The number of Cameroonian scholarship holders in 
France continued to increase. There had been 431 
scholarship holders in 1956 and 483 scholarships were 
granted for 1957. Sixty-seven of these students were 
studying medicine and fifty-three law. A number of 
scholarship holders had completed their studies and 
returned to the Cameroons, where almost all of them 
had entered the employment of the administration. 

In summation, the special representative described 
1956 as a year dominated by problems arising from 
the territory’s political evolution. The local authorities 
had, he said, done everything within their power to 
prepare for the transfer to the Cameroonians of most 
of the administrative responsibilities. That transfer 
would take place in the near future, when the territory 
would attain a form of self-government which had the 
support of all those—the immense majority of the peo- 
ple—who believed that nothing of value could be ac- 
complished in haste or by violence. 

Mr. Deniau held that the successes achieved by many 
Cameroonian officials, their access to senior posts, the 
successful functioning of the rural communes established 
between 1952 and 1955, the management of the main 
towns by the mayors elected last November and the 
interest displayed by the people in the elections of 
December 23 revealed the administration’s constant 
efforts to promote political advancement. Nevertheless, 
the territory faced problems in the economic and finan- 
cial field owing to the recession and the fall in the price 
of cocoa. Constant and patient effort was still necessary. 
French assistance had, however, made it possible for 
economic and social advancement in 1956 to keep pace 
with the territory’s political evolution. 


Political Incidents 


During the Council’s review much of the discussion 
turned on incidents which occurred in the southern part 
of the territory during April-May of 1955. As a result 
of these incidents the administering authority had, by a 
decree of July 13, 1955, ordered the dissolution of one 
of the territory’s political parties, the Union des popula- 
tions du Cameroun (UPC), and two affiliated organiza- 
tions, the Jeunesse démocratique du Cameroun (JDC) 
and the Union démocratique des femmes cameroun- 
aises (UDFC). The administering authority explained 
to the Council that it had taken this action under the 
French law of January 10, 1936, requiring the dissolu- 
tion of “all associations or groups which (1) provoke 
armed demonstrations in the streets; or, (2) ressemble 
combat troops or private militias, either in their form 
or their military organization or, (3) aim at impairing 
the unity of the national territory or overturning the 
republican form of government by force.” The admin- 
istering authority described the Union des populations 
du Cameroun as a seditious alliance which had been 
composed of armed bands and had provoked riots 
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Cameroonian musicians welcome the United Nations 
mission which visited the French Cameroons in 1955. 
During its tour the mission covered over three thousand 
miles by road and nearly a thousand miles by air. 


Numerous petitions from the upc and a number of 
other organizations, as well as from private individuals, 
have protested against the dissolution of the political 
organizations. Many other petitions have called for 
repeal of the decree of July 13, 1955, the end of politi- 
cal persecution, the release of political prisoners and a 
general amnesty. The most recent petitions have also 
mentioned incidents which, they allege, occurred in the 
territory last December at the time of elections to the 
Territorial Assembly. 

Replying to questions concerning the situation after 
the 1955 incidents the special representative stated that 
at the beginning of this year 112 of the 778 persons 
prosecuted for offenses committed in connection with 
the incidents had been imprisoned, 501 had been re- 
leased and 165, sentenced in absentia for crimes or of- 
fenses, had been fugitives from justice. A further thirty 
or forty of those imprisoned had since been released. 
The decree ordering the dissolution of the Upc, the JDC 
and upFc had not been revoked. Mr. Deniau pointed 
out that the measures taken by the administering au- 
thority to grant the Cameroons a statute providing for 
self-government appeared to be satisfactory to most 
Cameroonians as fifty-nine of the elected representatives 
of the people had voted in favor of the statute and only 
eight against it. 


Election Disturbances 


The special representative was also questioned by 
several members about the use of troops during dis- 
turbances last December before the elections to the Ter- 
ritorial Assembly. The incidents had, he said, occurred 
a few nights before the elections. Trains had been de- 
railed, bridges destroyed, and some villages burned 


down. 
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Two companies, about 300 men in all, and a squad 
of forty parachutists had been brought in from outside 
the territory as reinforcements for the election, The 
units normally stationed in the region amounted to thir- 
teen European gendarmes and sixty-four Cameroonian 
guards, while in the disturbed areas themselves there 
had been only seven European gendarmes and seven- 
teen Cameroonian guards. Reinforcements had been 
deemed necessary in view of the need to restore com- 
munications and if possible order in time for the 
election. 

The first task of the units brought in had been to 
restore communications. The disturbed area had been 
divided into a number of sub-areas, each of which had 
been assigned to an official in command of a mobile 
unit. In some cases those officials had used the rein- 
forcements to restore contact with villages which had 
been affected by the activities of the UPC. 

Questioned further about the disturbances, the spe- 
cial representative stressed that they were of a political 
nature and had taken place in forest villages and not in 
an industrial region. Mr. Deniau noted that the area 
affected was the birthplace of the upc leader, Ruben 
Um Nyobé. The great majority of those who had pro- 
voked the troubles were people who recognized Ruben 
Um Nyobé as their leader. He had a title similar to that 
of the Duce in Italy. For a number of the people of that 
particular region the UPC was “almost a religion.” 

Questioned by Rikhi Jaipal, of India, the special rep- 
resentative stated that in a few cases the troops had 
opened fire and there had been a few casualties. The 
troops had been withdrawn early in January but the 
police and gendarmerie were still looking for the per- 
petrators of the disturbances. When he left the Came- 
roons in March the bodies of people who had been tor- 
tured by the upc were still being found in some vil- 
lages; sometimes the corpses had been beheaded. The 
French Government would be in a position to give 
more complete information at a later date. 


Women Voters 


In reply to other questions on political issues the 
special representative held that the percentage of voters 
in the recent elections was “extremely high.” He pointed 
out that the number of abstentions was the lowest ever 
recorded in the territory, In France, for instance, no 
more than 75 to 80 percent of the registered electors 
had ever voted in any election. The number of absten- 
tions was naturally higher in a territory like the Cam- 
eroons whose population tended to move from place to 
place. 

Mr. Deniau also noted that the registered voters had 
included a large number of women who had never 
voted before, particularly Moslem women for whom 
the right to vote was a novelty that was difficult to ac- 
cept. Almost a million persons had voted in the elec- 
tions, which he considered “a very large number.” It 
should also be noted that in certain areas party propa- 
ganda had urged non-participation in the election. 
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With regard to the hostility existing between the 
North and the South Cameroons, the special repre- 
sentative recalled that the 1955 visiting mission had 
pointed out that this disagreement was essentially a 
result of the Northerners’ opinion that Southerners liv- 
ing in the North were too frequently used as a medium 
for certain propaganda methods. This was repugnant 
to the Northerners as being alien to their traditions and 
moral and intellectual outlook. It was not a question of 
different political aspirations but differing opinions on 
the choice of methods to be followed. 


Africanization 


Questioned about the Africanization of the public 
service, the special representative explained that about 
sixty Cameroonian officials, most of them in the senior 
categories A and B of the Cameroons, [those recruited 
at the baccalauréat or brevet level] had been ap- 
pointed to administrative posts generally held by offi- 
cials in the general category, i.e. those recruited at the 
college graduate level or by competitive examination. 
Some Cameroonians had been appointed to other posts, 
as in the case of the head of the youth and sports serv- 
ice, who was performing his duties very efficiently, and 
the head of the social service. Other Cameroonians had 
been appointed as chief subdivisional officers, and 
some of them had encountered problems of a tribal 
nature, as the populations had not always welcomed 
the replacement of a European official by an official 
of Cameroonian birth from a different tribe. In most 
cases, however, the situation had returned to normal. 
Other Cameroonian officials had been appointed assist- 
ants to chief regional officers, heads of administrative 
posts, or assistants to chief subdivisional officers or 
chiefs of section, positions in which they had success- 
fully replaced European officials who were on leave, 


A member of the United Nations mission visits 
children at a local social centre in Douala. 





had returned to France, or had been appointed to some 
other part of the Cameroons. 

Mr. Deniau also explained that seven of the seventy 
members elected to the Territorial Assembly were of 
European origin. Most were Europeans who had lived 
for a long time in the Cameroons and were accustomed 
to co-operating with the population, 

With regard to the training of Cameroonians as spe- 
cialized technicians, the special representative said this 
was being done in two ways. On the one hand, in 
metropolitan areas, a certain number of Cameroonians 
were sent to study in technical schools which train them 
for positions in the hydroelectric or in the aluminum in- 
dustry. One Cameroonian had already graduated from 
such a school and was now serving as an engineer in a 
hydroelectric plant; others would follow in the years to 
come. 

Locally, at the plants of Enelcam and Alucam, 
a number of Cameroonians were being trained. They 
became familiar with certain techniques and became 
foremen rather than engineers. A great number of 
Cameroonians already had specialized jobs in those two 
companies in addition to the laborers employed there. 

As regards electrical specialists in hydroelectric 
plants, there was special training for locally recruited 
personnel, so that they could qualify for certain re- 
sponsible positions. The aluminum company wished to 
withdraw as many as possible of its European em- 
ployees in order to replace them with Cameroonians. 

Asked to explain the drop in 1955 in the importa- 
tion of agricultural machinery, Mr. Deniau said the de- 
crease had been due to the fact that the territory was 
already largely equipped in such machinery. He pointed 
out that the 1955 figures were higher than those for 
1953; the drop therefore had been a decrease from 
peak figures. 

Mr. Bargues, the French representative, detailed 
some of the problems faced in Africa in the introduction 
of mechanization in agriculture. Centres had been set 
up to test the types of machines most suited for Africa 
where the soil was very fragile and the layer of arable 
soil very thin. 


More Bicycles and Sewing Machines 


Questioned about living standards the French repre- 
sentative said there had been a considerable improve- 
ment in recent years. This was evident from the in- 
creased purchase of such things as sewing machines 
and bicycles. There was no single solution to the prob- 
lem of raising the territory’s standard of living. Diffi- 
culties arose which were due to long-standing tradi- 
tions, For example, the existence of certain food taboos 
made it difficult to change the diet of the indigenous 


people. Moreover, when an African found he could af- 
ford to buy more food he generally bought things ap- 
pealing to his taste, such as bread, rice or sugar, rather 
than more meat or fish. Africans could only be brought 
to follow a more balanced diet by long-time educational 
efforts. The administration had a program for the im- 
provement of the standard of living but it was essen- 
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tially a long-term project. In housing also there was a 
great deal to be done of an educational nature. 


Progress Commended 

In their individual comments on the report on the 
territory a majority of delegations commended the ad- 
ministering authority and the Cameroonian people for 
the progress made during the past year. Although there 
was some divergence of opinion as to the speed with 
which the political reforms were being introduced it was 
generally felt that the territory has now embarked on a 
period of rapid evolution. Thus, T. P. Davin, of New 
Zealand, underlined the “extraordinary significance” of 
the recent political events and noted that the great 
majority of the Cameroonians had shown evidence of 
their willingness to continue under trusteeship for the 
present. 

The New Zealanc representative hoped the members 
of the dissolved parties would realize that violence was 
wrong and that the only proper course for them to 
follow was that of adherence to the law and the accept- 
ance of political verdicts reached through normal proc- 
esses of democracy. The amnesty legislation under con- 
sideration by the administering authority might help to 
restore harmony but it was for the adherents of the 
dissolved parties to show that they deserved clemency. 

Mr. Davin hoped that agreement would soon be 
reached on the terms of the draft statute and that it 
would not be long before the Cameroonians enjoyed 
the enlarged status which it would confer. 

U pe Kin, of Burma, described the process taking 
place in the French Cameroons as “the beginnings of 
the transfer of sovereignty.” Burma had experienced a 
similar phase and fully understood the position of the 
people of the Cameroons. 

The Burmese representative thought it might have 
been possible to prevent the regrettable incidents of 
April and May 1955. Although it knew nothing of the 
politics of the upc, Burma realized that failure to 
apply a liberal political policy called forth all manner 
of upc’s, and was concerned at the stifling of political 
movement in the territory. Burma knew from its own 
experience that a political party regarded as subversive 
and outlawed by the ruling power at a given time could 
become a responsible party in charge of the govern- 
ment. His delegation therefore felt that the administer- 
ing authority should revise its attitude and help estab- 
lish sound political parties consistent with the aspira- 
tions of the people. 

The acceleration of economic viability for the Cam- 
eroons was directly dependent on the degree of parti- 
cipation by the Cameroonians in the planning and 
execution of the four-year plans. The proportion of 
Cameroonians in the higher ranks of the administration 
should therefore be increased; and to that end, the 
representative of Burma thought that a university sys- 
tem should be created in the Cameroons to supply the 
country with its own cadres, for the 200 scholarships 
awarded to Cameroonians for training in France cer- 
tainly did not meet the need. 

In commending the “bold and interesting experi- 
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ment” in administration in the territory, Mason Sears, 
of the United States, thought it had created an oppor- 
tunity for the Cameroonians to demonstrate the moral 
qualities which had marked African leadership in those 
countries which had already attained independence. 
Mr. Sears believed that the participation of African 
voters in the recent legislative elections compared favor- 
ably with voter participation in countries which had 
had generations of democratic experience. He noted in 
that connection that the principle of universal common- 
roll suffrage, at least for men, had been established in 
every African trust territory but one. 

With regard to the economic situation, Mr. Sears 
hoped that the stabilization funds could be effectively 
used to protect the coffee, cocoa and cotton industries 
from the disastrous effects of world-wide fluctuations. 
He commended the French authorities for introducing 
methods which instructed the people about the neces- 
sity for conserving their forest reserves. He also hoped 
that next year information would be forthcoming on 
the bearing of the recently signed common market 
agreement on the economy of the Cameroons. This, 
he noted, might help the territory to stand on its own 
feet after it had graduated from the Trusteeship System. 

In his subsequent remarks the representative of 
France said he preferred not to enlarge on the question 
of the treaty signed last March in Rome for the creation 
of a European economic community until that interna- 
tional instrument had been ratified by the parliaments 
of the six nations concerned. Those nations included 
Member states of the Trusteeship Council. 


Faith in Country’s Future 

As chairman of the 1955 visiting mission, Max Dor- 
sinville, of Haiti, declared that the Cameroonians had 
a deep faith in their country’s future and he was de- 
lighted to see that the administering authority at last 
recognized that they were unanimous in their desire for 
independence. Until recently its policy had given the 
impression that certain elements were being suppressed 
only because they were demanding independence. In 
1955 many people who were not in sympathy with the 
aims and methods of the dissolved political organiza- 
tions had nevertheless considered it inadvisable to ex- 
press their views publicly before the visiting mission. 
The mission itself had felt that the drastic steps taken 
by the administering authority in 1955 could not be 
considered a final solution to the territory’s problems 
and that a new approach was necessary. The adminis- 
tering authority had largely cleared the atmosphere: 
some of the senior officials connected with the incidents 
had been replaced and the reforms provided for in the 
loi-cadre of June, 1956, were taking place. 

Mr. Dorsinville felt it was unfortunate that the ad- 
ministering authority had not yet declared an amnesty 
for those involved in the incidents. By sending hun- 
dreds of people back to their families the authority 
would have won the approval of public opinion in the 
Cameroons and abroad and would have done much to 
dispel the tension that had prevailed in the territory for 
the last two years. Now that reforms were about to 
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Visiting day at a village dispensary in the French 
Cameroons. The territory has 43 hospitals and 243 
dispensaries, as well as mobile health services. 


Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti, Chairman of the visiting 
mission to the Cameroons, chats with some young pupils. 


Hsi-Kun Yang, of China, a member of the mission, 
watches a student at the Douala technical school. 





remove the last claims of the dissident minority to a 
monopoly of nationalism, the administering authority 
could afford to be liberal. 

A number of other members of the Council com- 
mended the overall progress being made in the territory 
and congratulated the administering authority on the 
recent political reforms which, it was generally felt, 
would help pave the way for early self-government. 

Less optimistic were the views of some other dele- 
gations which expressed serious concern over the elec- 
tion disturbances. The representative of India, Rikhi 
Jaipal, disagreed with the views of the administering 
authority that the 1956 reforms had been the result of 
a long process of development under French adminis- 
tration. He considered that the period of the trusteeship 
had been marked by delays, stagnations and indecisions 
in the introduction of reforms. 

It was only in 1956, ten years after the territory was 
placed under trusteeship that political advance of any 
major significance was registered. Meanwhile political 
disappointment with the repeated delays had reached 
an “explosive” point, leading to the events of April and 
May 1955 and the dissolution of three political parties. 
These developments had been followed by a popular 
demand for political amnesty. Mr. Jaipal thought that 
a new national consciousness had found expression in 
the demand for independence, and for the first time a 
national front had been established. 

Referring to the new statute, now awaiting approval 
by the French Parliament, the representative of India 
noted that the Territorial Assembly had made amend- 
ments to 35 of the 45 articles. He hoped the administer- 
ing authority would meet the demands of the Assembly. 
India was very concerned over the pre-election disturb- 
ances last December in the Sanaga-Maritime area of 
the territory. Mr. Jaipal also noted the large number of 
petitions received by the United Nations regarding both 
the disturbances and the elections that followed them, 
and that they had all expressed serious dissatisfaction 
with the new draft statute. 

Mr. Jaipal thought it apparent that political rather 
than economic discontent was at the root of the matter. 
Clearly, in those circumstances, repressive measures 
would not improve the situation. All this made it doubly 
necessary to give the most serious consideration to 
proclaiming a general amnesty at a very early date. 

New Elections Proposed 

The representatives of both Syria and Guatemala 
suggested that the territory’s final status should be ex- 
amined at the Council’s next session, as there was no 
point in discussing the political situation in the territory 
until the new statute was approved. Jawdat Mufti, of 
Syria also suggested that, so far as possible, new elec- 
tions should be held in those parts of the territory where 
troops had been stationed; that the amnesty bill should 
be put into effect without delay and that police measures 
should be relaxed. He felt the administering authority 
should show more patience and understanding regarding 
the dissolved political parties. 

Mr. Mufti agreed with several other representatives 
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on the notable economic advances recently made in the 
territory and commended the administration’s efforts at 
crop diversification. Communications between the north 
and south needed improving, while health and educa- 
tional facilities in the north should be further developed. 

A more critical approach was taken by the represen- 
tative of the USSR, I. I. Lobanov, who charged that the 
policy of the administering authority, which treated the 
trust area as “an ordinary colony,” was aimed at hold- 
ing back the movement for independence in the Cam- 
eroons. Mr. Lobanov held that the elections of last 
December had taken place under the tension of military 
repression. With regard to the new statute for the 
territory, he maintained that a thorough study showed 
that it was designed to hold back the achievement of 
independence. This policy of the administering authority 
had been shown more than once. No matter how much 
the representatives of the administering authority em- 
phasized the difference between the statute of the Cam- 
eroons and that of French Togoland, their complete 
similarity was unquestionable, since they had the same 
aim, namely to hold back the granting of independence 
to the two trust territories. 


Unification Problem 


Mr. Lobanov was not surprised that the new statute, 
which aimed at substituting independence with actual 


association of the territory with France, provoked 


strong resistance on behalf of the people. The approval 
of this statute by the Territorial Assembly could not be 
considered as popular approval, since the Assembly did 
not reflect the opinion of the majority of the people. 
The struggle of the Cameroonians for independence 
was connected with another vital problem, the unifica- 
tion of the peoples which had been artificially separated 
as the result of “colonial shuffing and reshuffling.” The 
representative of France had stated in the Council that 
the question of unification could be settled once the 
territory had achieved independence. But the trouble 
was that these words were entirely contradicted by the 
deeds of the administering authority. These deeds, Mr. 
Lobanov contended, were aimed at the perpetuation of 
division by means of the forcible association of the ter- 
ritory with the French Union. The problem of unifica- 
tion must be solved by the people of the Cameroons 
themselves but on the basis of full freedom of choice, 
and this was possible only if the territory was given 
independence. 

Drawing attention to the questions raised in the thou- 
sands of petitions from the Cameroons the USSR rep- 
resentative asserted that these reflected the feeling and 
hopes of the masses of the people. The USSR delega- 
tion hoped that the Council would devote all necessary 
attention to these petitions. As a practical step for the 
effective consideration of the petitions, the USSR pro- 
posed that the Council send its Standing Committee 
on Petitions to the territory to consider the numerous 
petitions on the spot, with the participation of the 
population if necessary. The Soviet Union delegation 
again warned against any attempt to substitute for 
genuine independence all sorts of “so-called auton- 
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omies, federations or associations,” as a pretext for 
the termination of trusteeship status without the 
achievement of its aims. 

In replying to the general debate, Mr. Bargues, of 
France, noted that in their detailed evaluations most 
Members had expressed satisfaction with the changes 
that had or would soon take place in the territory. He 
noted the regrets that the provisions of the draft statute 
had not been brought to the Council’s attention. It 
should be realized, however, that adoption of a statute 
could be nothing more than the end of a long procedure, 
and since this procedure was not completed, it would 
be somewhat risky to pass final judgment on the statute 
which might still be modified. The only unusual feature 
of the situation with regard to this matter was the 
special interest awakened by the reforms which France 
was undertaking, and also in the very short period of 
time between the session of the Trusteeship Council and 
the day when the statute would have received its defini- 
tive form and be put into force. He hoped that the 
French Parliament would soon adopt the statute. His 
Government would make known the new text to the 
Council as soon as it had been adopted. 

With regard to the comments of the representative 
of India, Mr. Bargues agreed that more progress had 
been achieved in the last ten years of trusteeship than 
in twenty-four years under the Mandates System. This 
was only because the first steps were always the most 
difficult, and once a people had obtained a certain level, 
its progress speeded up. 

The Administering Authority joined in the tributes 


paid to the people of the Cameroons. The French 
representative added: “We find in this a reward indeed 
for all our efforts, and we find approval of the action 
which we have followed there. We can see an example 
of this especially in the participation of the population 
in the elections of December 23, where they all ap- 
proved the draft statute.” 

‘Referring to the disturbances during the elections in 
the region of Sanaga-Maritime, Mr. Bargues pointed 
out that they were acts of a very small minority and 
were restricted to a small region. In fact, the Sanaga- 
Maritime region had 165,000 inhabitants, or about 5 
per cent of the total population; and only two seats in 
the Assembly had been left vacant. France considered 
that the Territorial Assembly was at present faithfully 
representative of public opinion throughout the territory. 

In spite of all this, the Administering Authority did 
not want the death of “the sinning party.” He was con- 
vinced that the Council would soon have knowledge of 
an act of clemency, completely in the French tradition. 

Mr. Bargues said he had found no objectivity in the 
comments of the USSR representative, whose statement 
he regarded as “a sort of stereotyped statement,” ex- 
actly the same as that made by the USSR at previous 
Council sessions regarding all the territories. 

After completing its general debate on the French 
Cameroons, the Council, on April 8, appointed a draft- 
ing committee, composed of the representatives of 
Belgium, Haiti, India and the United States, to prepare 
its report on the territory in the light of observations 
made in the debate. 


Playground scene at one of territory’s new schools — 55 per cent of school-age population are now at school. 





Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Steps to Speed Educational Development 


_ resolutions intended to accelerate educational 
advancement in the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
were adopted by the General Assembly at its last 
session. The resolutions, adopted by varying votes, call 
for targets and dates for free and compulsory primary 
education, general literacy, and various other stages of 
educational development; participation of indigenous 
educational bodies in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of educational policy and in the technical assistance 
programs of the United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies in the Territories; simplification of the granting of 
scholarships to students from the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and participation of Members located in the 
same region as the Non-Self-Governing Territories con- 
cerned in meetings of inter-governmental agencies; and 
approval of the 1956 report of the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Three Other Resolutions 


The Assembly adopted three other resolutions con- 
cerning Non-Self-Governing Territories. These deal with 
the procedures to be observed when an Administering 
Member wishes to cease transmitting information on a 
Territory under its administration; the form in which 
the summaries of information are to be published; and 
the report to be prepared by the Secretary-General on 
the economic, social and educational progress of the 
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in Dependent Areas 


Non-Self-Governing Territories since the founding of 
the United Nations. 

A seventh resolution, calling for the establishment of 
an eight-member ad hoc committee to study the appli- 
cation of Chapter XI of the Charter to states newly 
admitted to the United Nations, was rejected by a roll- 
call vote of 35 in favor, 35 against, with 5 abstentions. 

In 1949, when the Committee on Information was 
first established on a three-year basis, the Assembly de- 
cided that each year the Committee should concentrate 
on one of the three major subjects within its terms of 
reference: social, educational and economic conditions 
in the territories. 

Following this plan, a report on educational con- 
ditions was prepared. It was followed the next year 
by a report on economic conditions and the third year 
by one on social conditions. Reports in each of these 
three fields were again presented in 1953, 1954 and 
1955. 

The 1956 report was especially concerned with edu- 
cational conditions, as were those of 1950 and 1953. 
General development in education, secondary education, 
teacher training, the status of teachers, the eradication 
of illiteracy and race relations in education were among 
the important topics treated. 

Based on information transmitted by the Administer- 
ing Members and studies prepared by the Secretariat 
and the specialized agencies, the report also took ac- 
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count of views expressed by the Committee in 1950 and 
1953 and endorsed by the General Assembly. 

While acknowledging that considerable progress has 
been made in educational advancement in the Terri- 
tories, the report emphasized the urgency of accelerat- 
ing measures for improvement. 


Repért on Education 


In introducing the report in the Fourth Committee, 
the Chairman, Emilio Arenales Catalan, of Guatemala, 
pointed out that the fact that the report devoted special 
attention to education did not mean that the Committee 
had neglected other aspects of development in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, for no real progress is possi- 
ble in education without a simultaneous advance in 
economic affairs. 

The opening statements in the general debate cen- 
tered chiefly on education. Allan Loomes, of Aus- 
tralia, in a brief account of that country’s efforts to 
promote the advancement of the Papuan people, said 
that these efforts have more than doubled in the past 
year and are ten times greater than in previous years. 
The number of native pupils in schools has increased; 
progress has been made in teacher training and in the 
teaching of technical subjects; and a very special effort 
is being made to overcome traditional apathy toward 
the education of women and girls. Mr. Loomes endorsed 
the report on education in general, but expressed reser- 
vations regarding the suggestion contained in it for 
setting a time-table for the gradual attainment of uni- 
versal primary education, believing such action would 
be unrealistic. 

A number of delegates commended the report on 
education, describing it as an objective and valuable 
study. In commenting on specific points, however, 
several stressed the need for speeding up the pace of 
educational advancement in the Territories. They urged 
more dynamic action in eradicating illiteracy and racial 
discrimination in the schools, as well as in establishing 
compulsory, free primary education, educating women 
and girls and greater participation of the people of the 
Territories in planning educational programs, as ad- 
vocated by the report. 

Adnan Pachachi of Iraq cited, in particular, the slow 
progress in establishing compulsory primary education, 
planning campaigns against illiteracy, and organizing 
fundamental adult education. It is, he said, “dishearten- 
ing” to find that few territories have made concrete 
plans for eradicating illiteracy. 

Eduardo Espinoza y Prieto of Mexico noted evi- 
dence of progress, although both health and educational 
conditions, he felt, still leave much to be desired. José 
Rolz Bennett, of Guatemala, believed that the wishes of 
the people must be taken into account in any educa- 
tional plan established. He advocated the inclusion of 
educational advancement in an integrated program as 
a means of achieving more dynamic progress. He 
stressed the need to eliminate racial discrimination in 
education and supported the view that the fight against 
illiteracy must be speeded up. 
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Max Dorsinville, of Haiti, agreed that eradicating 
illiteracy is the first step toward preparing the popula- 
tion of dependent territories for self-government, and 
endorsed the establishment of time-tables. He fully 
endorsed that part of the report dealing with the pro- 
fessional training and status of teachers, as the pace of 
educational progress largely depends on the quality and 
number of teachers available. His delegation, he said, 
welcomed the fact that the Administering Members 
were giving more attention to vocational training and 
that the number of pupils attending advanced courses 
has greatly increased. Another welcome feature, he said, 
is the increasing number of post-primary courses avail- 
able. Facilities are still insufficient, however, with only 
one child out of four able to go on to the secondary 
level. Turning to racial relations in education, he said 
that although several universities and colleges are now 
inter-racial—he congratulated the United Kingdom on 
the recent establishment of the Royal Technical College 
of East Africa in Kenya—many Territories still have 
separate schools for children of different racial origin. 
In closing his statement, Mr. Dorsinville expressed the 
hope that the Administering Members would give the 
report wide circulation. Suggestions for programs de- 
signed to provide universal education and to eliminate 
racial discrimination, he said, could be useful also to 
other underdeveloped regions with similar problems. 


More Comprehensive Information 
Necessary 


Several delegates stressed the need for more compre- 
hensive information. The Indian delegate, for example, 
pointed out that the General Assembly had recom- 
mended that the Administering Members voluntarily 
transmit information on the political development of 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories, but some of them, 
including the major ones, have not yet done so, It is 
the duty, he said, of the United Nations to help the 
Administering Members to solve the problems of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. To do so, it must have 
more comprehensive information. 

Many non-governmental organizations, Mr. Sinh 
added, are doing excellent work in the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. It would be desirable for the Fourth 
Committee to take that work into account in its dis- 
cussions. Touching on racial discrimination in educa- 
tion, he stated that his delegation does not share the 
view of some Administering Powers that legislation 
cannot wipe out discrimination, and expressed the hope 
that they will take positive steps to wipe it out. 

Frank C. Nash, of the United States, called the report 
a “particularly satisfactory,” judicious and objective 
study. To be real and lasting, he said, political emanci- 
pation must be accompanied by economic, social and 
cultural progress, for the self-government of econom- 
ically dependent countries can be considerably restrict- 
ed. In describing United States educational policy, he 
declared that his Government applies the principle of 
universal free education in all Territories under its 
administration and believes that education should be 
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democratic, with control vested in the representatives 
of the local population. He was glad, he said, to see 
that principle being more generally observed in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Mr. Nash observed that the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories were adopting a realistic policy in empha- 
sizing vocational education. He expressed the hope that 
free secondary education would be provided generally, 
and that due importance would be given to local cul- 
tures and conditions in educational matters. He wel- 
comed the trend towards establishing institutions of 
higher learning in the Territories themselves, avoiding 
the need to send students to distant capitals. 

The Greek delegate, Savas Loizides, said that the 
information transmitted by the Administering Powers 
was confined to general and technical matters, and with 
such information it was impossible to judge the ideals 
and aims guiding education, except in United States 
Territories, where the principle that education should 
reflect democratic self-government is recognized. 

Speaking again in the general debate, Adnan Pa- 
chachi, of Iraq, agreed that the Committee’s terms of 
reference are too restricted. It is not allowed to study 
political developments in the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, and so is compelled to give an incomplete and 
not wholly accurate picture. 

Gejza Mencer, of Czechoslovakia, also felt that the 
political, economic, social and cultural development of 
the Territories cannot be divided. Although some prog- 
ress has been made in education, he said, the situation 
is far from satisfactory. Nearly half of the world’s popu- 
lation, he said, quoting a UNESCO document, is illiterate, 
and most of the illiterates live in the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. In some Territories like North Borneo, 
Nigeria, the Solomon Islands and Somaliland, the de- 
gree of illiteracy exceeds 85 per cent. Unless measures 
such as those recommended by the Committee on In- 
formation are adopted, it will be impossible to raise the 
standard of living in the Territories, encourage eco- 
nomic, cultural and social development and enable the 
people to participate in the conduct of their affairs. He 
joined other delegates in stressing the importance of 
improving racial relations in education. Czechoslovakia, 
he stated, was glad that several countries had already 
offered scholarships in response to resolution 845 (IX) 
—his own Government had offered ten—and urged the 
Administering Members to do everything in their power 
to enable students to take advantage of them. 

If the purpose of Chapter XI is to help the Terri- 
tories to achieve independence, Aleksandar Bozovic of 
Yugoslavia observed, the educational situation is far 
from encouraging. After discussing various educational 
problems and endorsing the establishment of time-tables 
for primary education, he urged the reorganization of 
education to adapt curricula to local needs. In con- 
clusion, he advocated the establishment of additional 
United Nations Information Centres in Africa to serve 
the needs of the dependent territories. 

A number of delegates agreed with views expressed 
by earlier speakers. The Indonesian delegate, Imam 
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Abikusno, held that elementary and secondary school 
curricula should be in consonance with the life and 
culture of the people concerned. Alberto Barriga, of 
Ecuador, felt that educational policy in the Territories 
should be based on the principle that education is 
important not only as an end in itself, but as a means 
of improving the people’s economic and social status. 
Hsi-Kun Yang, of China, congratulated the Member 
States which had transmitted information concerning 
the government of the Territories under their adminis- 
tration and expressed the hope that other Administering 
Powers would do so in future. He emphasized the im- 
portance of the General Assembly resolution calling 
for equal treatment for different ethnic and religious 
groups in education. 


Progress Made 

Victorio D. Carpio, of the Philippines, said that con- 
stant political, economic, social and cultural progress 
has been made in the Territories during the last eleven 
years. Progress has been uneven and sometimes pain- 
fully slow, but even this slow progress is better than 
no progress at all. Despite limitations and insufficient 
information, particularly in the political field, the Com- 
mittee on Information has produced an admirable 
report, he said. Certain aspects of education could 
perhaps have been given greater emphasis. For ex- 
ample, as much or more emphasis should be given 
higher education as the lower grades, for it is the 
educated who will eventually assume leadership. An- 
other point which, he felt, the report had disregarded 
is the fact that in dependent territories education is 
too often left to private initiative. The report, in his 
opinion, might have placed greater emphasis on the 
need for an expanded government public school system. 


Scholarships 

In the discussion on scholarships, several speakers 
noted that while a total of 189 scholarships have been 
offered by fourteen nations, only two have been granted. 
Applications, said the representative of Yugoslavia, 
must be processed more speedily. He suggested that the 
Secretariat forward applications to the offering states 
for processing without delay due to detailed study of the 
candidates’ qualifications. He suggested also that the 
Secretary-General collaborate closely with UNESCO to 
advise the offering states on applicants’ scholastic quali- 
fications whenever the observations of the Administer- 
ing Members are not submitted within a reasonable 
period. He had the impression, he added, that some 
Administering Members are considering purely humani- 
tarian and cultural questions from a political point of 
view. They appear, he said, to tend to overlook, and 
even to discriminate against, some of the offering 
countries when deciding whether or not to grant pass- 
ports to applicants awarded scholarships. Such an atti- 
tude, he said, would be contrary to the principles of the 
Charter and “highly regrettable.” 

Speaking on the same topic, Raghubir Sinh, of India, 
stated that an attempt must be made to prevent offers 
of scholarships from being wasted. He urged the Ad- 
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ministering Members to publicize the offers more widely. 
To simplify the processing of applications, he suggested 
that a bureau be established within the Secretariat to 
advise on the qualifications of candidates in consulta- 
tion with the Administering Authorities. 

Romuald Spasowski, of Poland, said that his Govern- 
ment had offered ten scholarships for students from 
Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories. Many appli- 
cations had been received—all from British Territories 

and one of the candidates would soon arrive in War- 
saw to take up his studies. However, he added, many 
students wishing to study in Poland have met with diffi- 
¢ulties in obtaining passports. 

T. T. Tazhibayev, of the USSR, criticized the report 
as too brief, Instead of taking up the major hindrances 
to educational advancement in the Territories, he said, 
it deals with technical matters of secondary importance. 

The negligible progress in education, Mr. Tazhibayev 
observed, does not meet the needs of the population. 
His delegation, he said, shared the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Information that the Administering Members 
are responsible for assisting in providing adequate re- 
sources for the development of education, that the in- 
habitants of the Territories urgently need new schools, 
that existing schools should be expanded, training pro- 
grams broadened and improved, and_ time-tables 
established for the attainment of primary education. 

Najmuddine Rifai, of Syria, asserted that the time 
had come to revise the mandate of the Committee on 
Information to enable it to deal with specific problems 
in specific Territories or regions. He could not under- 
stand, he said, why the Fourth Committee’s terms of 
reference permitted it to do so, while those of the Com- 
mittee on Information did not. 

Baruch Grinberg, of Bulgaria, said that the aim of 
education in the Non-Self-Governing Territories should 
be to prepare the people for independence. He agreed 
with other delegates that educational conditions in the 
Territories have to be considered in connection with 
political, economic and social conditions. Most Admin- 
istering Powers, however, fail to transmit information 
on political progress in the Territories under their ad- 
ministration. He shared the view previously expressed 
by other representatives, that the information trans- 
mitted by the Administering Powers is insufficient and 
does not contribute to a clear understanding of the 
situation. 

The draft resolution recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Information proposing that the General As- 
sembly approve the report was adopted by 46 votes to 
none, with 3 abstentions. 


Time-Tables for Advancement 


The introduction of a joint draft resolution sponsored 
by India, Guatemala, Iraq and Yugoslavia, recom- 
mending that the Administering Members consider, 
according to the requirements of each Territory, the 
formulation of plans, targets and dates for various 
stages of educational development, led to further dis- 
cussion. 
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Introducing the draft resolution, the Indian repre- 
sentative explained that its sponsors were not thinking 
in terms of inflexible time-tables, to which the Admin- 
istering Members had raised serious objections, particu- 
larly in the field of political development. In education, 
he said, planned development has proved practicable. 
Targets and dates, of course, have to be reviewed con- 
tinually in the light of the progress made and of other 
circumstances, but the principle has been accepted in 
most countries and is applied more and more. That kind 
of planning, he told the Committee, makes it easier to 
raise funds. Any progressive educational program, he 
added, naturally aims at achieving certain immediate 
objectives. He hoped that the draft resolution would 
receive wide support. 

The representatives of Belgium, France, the United 
Kingdom and Australia said that, although there was 
no disagreement with the basic objectives sought, they 
did not think it proper, as a matter of principle, for the 
General Assembly to direct itself to a particular meas- 
ure of administration which rested with the Administer- 
ing Members. These delegations, together with Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Netherlands, voted against the 
resolution, which was adopted by the Fourth Committee 
by a vote of 43 to 7 with 11 abstentions. 

Pending before the Committee was the draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by Spain and sixteen Latin American 
nations. The resolution asked United Nations Members 
to offer more scholarships and increased facilities for 
study to students from dependent areas. It asked the 
Administering Members to encourage local populations 
to participate in the development of education and 
urged greater regional cooperation in education. Intro- 
ducing the proposal, Victor M. Rivas, of Venezuela, said 
that its aim was to seek new ways of international co- 
operation and a simple means for broadening the exten- 
sion of technical assistance to dependent territories for 
the development of education. After a fairly brief 
debate, the Fourth Committee adopted the resolution 
by a roll-call vote of 19 to none, with 16 abstentions. 
Adoption of this resolution completed the Committee’s 
consideration of information on educational, as well as 
economic and social, conditions in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 


Cessation of Information 


The Committee then began studying procedures for 
the consideration of communications relating to the 
cessation of transmission of information on the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. 

The representative of Iraq recalled that at its ninth 
session the General Assembly had invited the Com- 
mittee on Information to make proposals for improving 
the methods to be followed in connection with the 
cessation of the transmission of information under 
Article 73e of the Charter. At the tenth session, Mr. 
Pachachi said, the Iraqi delegation had brought the 
matter before the Fourth Committee by submitting 
a draft resolution. Owing to lack of time, the Committee 
had referred that resolution to the Committee on Infor- 





mation. No decision had been taken and the General 
Assembly was now called upon once again to consider 
the Iraqi proposal. 

Under the Iraqi resolution, communications relating 
to the cessation of information would be referred 
directly to the General Assembly instead of first going 
to the Committee on Information, The Assembly would 
adopt such conclusions as it deemed fit and could, when 
appropriate, refer points for study to the Committee 
on Information or to some other special body. 

Hitherto, the Assembly has followed a different pro- 
cedure. In 1953, when the United States considered it 
unnecessary to transmit information on Puerto Rico 
because of the island’s new constitutional status, the 
matter was first studied by the Committee on Infor- 
mation and then by the Assembly. A similar procedure 
was followed in the case of Greenland and of the 
Netherlands Antilles and Surinam. In each case, the 
General Assembly approved a resolution agreeing to 
the cessation of information. 

Robert Bargues, of France, held that the General 
Assembly had no competence to decide when an Admin- 
istering Member could cease to transmit information 
on a Territory. The original decision to transmit infor- 
mation, he said, had resulted from a unilateral action 
of a member government and, consequently, the deci- 
sion to cease transmitting information should also be 
left to that government alone. Various delegates of 
Non-Administering Members — among them China, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, In- 
dia, Syria, Venezuela—opposed this view, arguing that 
the General Assembly was competent in such matters 
In the discussion that followed, the United States repre- 
sentative stated that his delegation considered that the 
Iraqi proposal would be prejudicial to handling such 
questions by the United Nations. Mr. Gidden, United 
Kingdom delegate, said that his delegation could not 
subscribe to the principle expressed in the preamble to 
the Iraqi draft resolution that either the General As- 
sembly or the Committee on Information had the right 
to examine constitutional or other matters relevant to 
changes in the status of Non-Self-Governing Territories 

After further discussion, the draft resolution was 
adopted by the Fourth Committee by a vote of 38 to 11, 
with 6 abstentions. 

Following approval of the Iraqi proposal, Alfred 
Claeys-Bouaert, of Belgium, said he had voted against 
the resolution because it claimed prerogatives for the 
Assembly which the Charter had not conferred on it 
The Assembly, he said, had by the adoption of a 
succession of resolutions, sought to alter the meaning 
of the Charter. W. G. Thorp, of New Zealand, said that, 
despite certain reservations, his delegation had sup- 
ported the previous procedure, which was a compro- 
mise. A. H. Loomes, of Australia, said his delegation 
could not accept the contention that the Assembly was 
competent to deal with cases involving cessation of 
information. 

The method used for reproducing the summaries of 
information from Non-Self-Governing Territories was 


discussed in the Fourth Committee. The question arose 
as a result of a decision that, hereafter, the annual 
supplements will be offset, while the full summaries, 
issued every three years, will continue to be printed 
The action, taken in line with previous General As- 
sembly resolutions on limitation of documentation, was 
estimated to bring the annual savings to $6,000 in every 
two years out of three. 

A majority of the speakers doubted that the new 
system was justified if it led to a decrease in the distri- 
bution of information on Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. By 42 votes to none, with 13 abstentions, the 
Committee adopted a resolution stating that the new 
system should be regarded as an experiment without 
prejudice to the future. The resolution also stated that 
“there should be no lowering in the standard of repro- 
duction or distribution” of the information. 


Obligations of New Members 


The Committee had before it a memorandum giving 
the replies from the sixteen new Members in response 
to letters by the Secretary-General asking whether they 
had under their administration territories falling within 
the scope of Chapter XI of the Charter. Replies had 
been received from all except Jordan, Nepal and Spain 
All replies stated that the country in question was re- 
sponsible for no such territories. 

Alberto Franco Nogueira, of Portugal, stated that 
his Government had no territories under its administra- 
tion on which it had to provide information to the 
United Nations. He replied to specific questions put to 
him by the representatives of Iraq, Yugoslavia and the 
Philippines regarding the status of the Portuguese Over- 
seas Territories 

Mr. Pachachi said he was not entirely satisfied with 
the clarifications of the Portuguese representative. Don- 
atello Grieco, of Brazil, felt that Portugal’s statement 
should be accepted without discussion in the same way 
that the United Nations had accepted similar statements 
by other Members. Aleksandar Bozovic, of Yugoslavia, 
said that the Brazilian representative had implied that 
the Committee was discriminating against Portugal 
There was no question of that, he said; it was a ques- 
tion of the application of Chapter XI of the Charter 
Benjamin Gerig, of the United States, felt that it was 
for each member to decide what obligations it should 
assume in respect to individual territories under its 
administration. The Belgian delegate held that Chapter 
XI constituted merely a declaration of Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. The Assembly, he said, could not 
arrogate to itself rights not provided in the Chapter. 

As a result of the discussion, a draft resolution pro- 
posing that an ad hoc committee be established to study 
the application of Chapter XI provisions on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories to Member States newly elected 
and admitted to the United Nations was sponsored by 
Ceylon, Greece, Nepal and Syria. 

Representatives of fifteen delegations spoke in the 
ensuing debate. Those favoring the draft resolution held 
that the proposal dealt with a matter of procedure with- 
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in the competence of the General Assembly and in con- 
formity with the spirit of Chapter XI. Frederic H. 
Soward, of Canada, said that he would oppose the 
establishment of an ad hoc committee, as he could not 
agree that the General Assembly had the right to advise 
Member States how to define the constitutional status 
of their Territories. The delegate of New Zealand 
agreed with this view. 


A. H. Loomes, of Australia, said that the joint pro- 


posal seemed to cast doubts on the replies of the new 
Members and to suggest that they should “defend” 
their replies. He could not accept this. In the view of 
the Norwegian and French delegations, the draft pro- 
posal would question the good faith of Member States 
and subject them to an inquiry. 

By a roll-call vote of 35 to 33, with 4 abstentions, 
the Fourth Committee adopted the resolution. Vasco 
Vieira Garin, of Portugal, formally reserved the posi- 
tion of his Government with respect to the resolution. 
The narrow majority of two votes, he said, showed that 
the Committee was sharply divided on the question. The 
resolution, he added, was clearly discriminatory against 
the new Members and in particular against Portugal. It 
thus represented a violation of Article 2 of the Charter, 
which recognizes the sovereign equality of Member 
States. For the first time in the history of the United 
Nations, he said, the statement of a sovereign nation 
was questioned. 

The Committee then took up consideration of a work 
plan for the report on the progress achieved in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories since the establishment of 
the United Nations. 

In 1955, the Assembly expressed the opinion that 
such a review would be highly desirable and should 
make it possible to ascertain the extent to which the 
peoples of the Territories are advancing towards the 
attainment of the goals set in Chapter XI of the Charter. 
The work plan, prepared by the Secretary-General in 
consultation with the specialized agencies concerned, 
was presented in response to the request made in the 
1955 resolution. According to the work plan, the report 
would cover the years 1946 to 1956. 

A joint resolution was introduced by the representa- 


tive of Yugoslavia on behalf of Cuba, Ecuador, El 


Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala and Yugoslavia. Sub- 
sequently, Burma, Liberia, Chile and Egypt joined as 
co-sponsors. The draft resolution proposed that the 
Secretary-General, in collaboration with the specialized 
agencies concerned, should proceed with the prepara- 
tion of the report. 

The representative of Australia said he viewed the 
proposal “with some misgivings.” It was not clear, he 
said, what use would be made of the report. The repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom pointed out that the 
request for additional information to show general 
trends in the Territories would involve a good deal of 
work for his government, which had the largest number 
of Territories. Apart from that, he did not think the 
report would be of great value. As it would be badly 
out of date, it would seem to be intended for the benefit 
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of research historians. It would be a convenient refer- 
ence work for them and therefore he could not say that 
it would be valueless, but he wondered if the Secretariat 
could rightly be asked to spend its time preparing it. 

After further debate, the resolution was adopted by 
58 votes to one (Belgium), with four abstentions (Aus- 
tralia, France, the United Kingdom, Pakistan). 

With the expiration of Burma’s term in the Com- 
mittee on Information, the Fourth Committee elected 
Ceylon to replace her, and re-elected Guatemala. The 
new composition of the Committee on Information is 
as follows: Australia, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United 
States (Administering Members) and Ceylon, China, 
Guatemala, India, Iraq, Peru and Venezuela (Non- 
Administering Members). 


Assembly Action 


The various resolutions adopted by the Fourth Com- 
mittee were voted on by the General Assembly on 
February 20. The report on education prepared by the 
Committee on Information was endorsed by a vote of 
66 to none, with 2 abstentions. By a vote of 55 to 5, 
with 9 abstentions, the Assembly recommended that the 
Administering Authorities consider, in cooperation with 
UNESCO, the formulation of plans, with target dates, 
for various aspects of educational development. By a 
vote of 56 to none, with 18 abstentions, it recom- 
mended that the Administering Authorities intensify 
their efforts to establish local bodies responsible for the 
formulation of educational policy. By a vote of 48 to 
15, with 7 abstentions, it decided that communications 
relating to the cessation of transmission of information 
under Article 73e of the Charter on Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories shall hereafter be considered directly by 
it. By a vote of 65 to none, with 4 abstentions, it invited 
the Secretary-General to prepare a report on the method 
for printing the summaries of information. By a vote of 
65 to 3, with 3 abstentions, it invited the ' Secretary- 
General to prepare for its fourteenth session a report 
on the progress achieved in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories since the establishment of the United Nations. 

The proposal that an ad hoc committee be estab- 
lished to study the application of the provisions of 
Chapter XI of the Charter on Territories administered 
by new Members was rejected by a roll-call vote of 35 
in favor, 35 against, with 5 abstentions. 

As in the Fourth Committee, during the Assembly 
debate opponents of the last resolution argued that it 
discriminated against the new Members because it 
envisaged a special study of their application of the 
Charter provisions. It was also said that the proposal 
undermined the principle of national sovereignty. Sup- 
porters of the proposal maintained that it was of a 
purely procedural character, since it in no way pre- 
judged the question, but merely asked for a study. They 
were in general agreement that the Assembly was fully 
competent to establish the envisaged committee and 
that the proposed procedure was in conformity with the 
spirit of Chapter XI of the Charter. 





Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold officiates 

at ceremonies opening the Seventh Annual Art Exhibition 
for the benefit of UNICEF — United Nations Children’s Fund. 
At right, Mr. Ole Hamann, President of the UN Art Club, 
and Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari, Under-Secretary 

for the Department of Public Information. 


“Oracle”, exhibited by Newton R. Bowles, 
UN Art Club — Canada 
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“Ave Maria”, exhibited by Marzia Polidoro, 
UN Art Club — Italy 


UN Art Club 
Exhibition 
for UNICEF 


The Art Club’s Seventh Annual Exhibition for the 
benefit of UNICEF was opened on April 3, in the 
lobby of the General Assembly building. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, in his official opening of 
the art show, welcomed the public and commended 
“his friends and colleagues in the Art Club” for their 
cooperation with UNICEF. “I find this cooperation,” he 
stated, “a fitting expression of what is and should be the 
philosophy of this house.” 

The Secretary-General was introduced by Ahmed S. 
Bokhari, Under-Secretary for the Department of 
Public Information, who took note of the generous 
donations of their works by Art Club members as well 
as the donations of “distinguished contributors from the 
outside.” The show this year was enriched by contri- 
butions from internationally-recognized stage and 
screen stars; among whom are playwright Noel Coward; 
comedienne Beatrice Lillie; U.S. film stars Cornell 
Wilde, Burgess Meredith and Eli Wallach; Italian film 
star Titina de Filippo; Japanese film star Machiko Kyo; 
violinist Nathan Milstein and several others. Their 
paintings were among those won by purchasers of 25- 
cent tickets, the proceeds of which go to UNICEF. 

Drawing for winning tickets took place on May | 
in the public lobby of the General Assembly building. 
Mr. Ole Hamann, President of the UN Art Club, noted 
that previous exhibitions had enabled the Art Club to 
contribute more than $12,000 to UNICEF. 


“Eden”, donated by Mrs. Groucho Marx 





“Jamaican Landscape” 
donated by actor-playwright Noel Coward 


“Still Life Interior” 
donated by actor Eli Wallach 


“Overture” 
exhibited by Ole Hamann, 
UN Art Club — Denmark 


“Ambassador Drew” 
exhibited by Hector Ortiz, 
UN Art Club — Uruguay 


“Snow Rabbit on Red Lacquer Tray” 
donated by Tokuho Azuma, 
director of Kabuki Dancers of Japan 


“Cavalier” 
exhibited by Guy de Warlincourt, 
UN Art Club — France 


“Stock” 
donated by Mary Ellen Dolbeare, 
UN Art Club — U.S. 


“Hi-Hook Port” 
exhibited by Robert Perrot, 
UN Art Club — France 





Disarmament— Continuru g Quest for 


(Continued from page 11) 


Security Council. No suggestions had been made by 
the United States since its projects had been confined 
to the first stage only. And nothing had been: said 
regarding other powers. 

As to determining final levels, a number of subsidiary 
questions had been left unanswered, Mr. Moch con- 
tinued. What should those totals consist of and how 
should the effectives be apportioned among the various 
branches of the armed forces? When a state had trained 
reserves, there was a risk of rapid remobilization. The 
French delegation was of the opinion that the levels 
should comprise only the active forces of the army, the 
navy and the air force, as well as police forces organ- 
ized on a military basis. He emphasized the com- 
plexity of those problems and the fact that they had 
not been settled. 

He observed that there appeared to be a tacit under- 
standing that the real significance of the levels of 
armed forces was that they provided the means by 
which to calculate a parallel limitation of armaments. 
But that tacit understanding concealed numerous diffi- 
culties, for it would be necessary to determine the 
quantities of the principal weapons, aircraft units and 
naval tonnages corresponding to the manpower of each 
country. Fundamental agreement had also been reached 
to the effect that the limitation of manpower and arma- 
ments involved a reduction in military credits. The 
problem of what would actually be involved in such a 
reduction, however, had not yet been examined. 


Nuclear Field 


Turning to the nuclear field, he pointed out that 
there were at least four types of conceivable prohibi- 
tions: prohibition of test explosions, prohibition of 
manufacture of fissionable materials for military 
purposes, prohibition of use of weapons of mass de- 
struction, and prohibition of maintaining stockpiles of 
fissionable materials for military purposes. 

With regard to test explosions, Mr. Moch stated that 
there was agreement on principle, but not on imple- 
mentation. The Soviet Union proposed immediate and 
complete prohibition, but made no mention of controls. 
France agreed to such prohibition with controls, pro- 
vided it was linked eventually with prohibition of 
manufacture, because if other countries continued to 
produce bombs, France would regretfully have to set 
aside its own fissionable materials for that purpose and 
would have to make a few tests. The United Kingdom 
contemplated limitation rather than prohibition and 
was ready to discuss it even apart from any disarma- 
ment plan. France did not make the same reservation 
with regard to limitation as it did with regard to prohi- 


A greement 


bition; it would accept limitation even without linking 
it to prohibition. The United States contemplated a 
period of declaration and partial international control, 
which could be very soon, before stages of limitation 
and prohibition, both of which would be controlled. 

The problem of test explosions was not simple since, 
contrary to statements by the representatives of India 
and of the Soviet Union, he said, all explosions could 
not be detected. Very small explosions, or powerful 
ones set off in deep water, might escape detection. 
Moreover, he agreed with those who were of the opin- 
ion: that it should be permissible to set off explosions 
for scientific purposes under international control. The 
very minimum that must be achieved without delay as 
a first step was contained in the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Canada, Japan and Norway which France 
accepted 

The French delegation would study a suggestion 
by the representative of Sweden for a moratorium on 
tests of nuclear weapons which would necessitate the 
setting up of an international scientific control organ, 
as well as a suggestion by the representative of the 
Philippines on localizing test explosions. 

As to the prohibition of the manufacture of nuclear 
materials for military purposes, Mr. Moch asserted 
that such a measure would be controllable. On that point 
there was agreement on principle. But if France, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union had been able 
to reach an understanding on the timing of that pro- 
hibition for purposes of a general plan of disarmament, 
agreement had not been unanimous on the date, and the 
problem would be revived when considering a partial 
plan. Furthermore, a new United States proposal bear- 
ing on that subject had been submitted. 

The problem of the prohibition of the use of weapons 
of mass destruction had a character all its own. It con- 
stituted an act of faith, for it could not be controlled. 
On that point there was a disagreement on principle: 
the Soviet Union demanded moral prohibition and 
wanted it to be absolute; France and the United King- 
dom had accepted that, at least during the first period, 
with the proviso that the prohibition would not be 
effective in the case of defence against aggression. In 
the eyes of the Soviet Union that condition had the 
twofold defect of raising the problem of defining ag- 
gression and of legalizing the use of those weapons. 

Furthermore, there was also disagreement in regard 
to the maintenance of stocks of fissionable materials 
for military purposes. The Soviet Union wanted im- 
mediate transformation of those stocks to peaceful uses, 
while the United States agreed to that only as an ulti- 
mate goal to be reached by stages to be determined. 
The problem was still further complicated by the im- 
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possibility of detecting existing stockpiles with suffi- 
cient precision. 

furning to the questions relating to control, Mr. 
Moch noted that, though many difficulties remained, 
the situation had gradually improved. There seemed to 


i. 


be agreement on the four following points: the gradual 


setting up of a control organ and its extension on the 
basis of the operation to be verified; the setting up of 
the control organ at the latest before the operation to 
be verified was begun; the adaptation of the powers 
of the control organ to its various functions; the setting 
up of fixed and mobile teams of international composi- 
tion under international direction. As to the last point, 
the French delegation would find it rather difficult to 
subscribe to a view according to which a state could 
act as a delegate of the international organization. 

Recalling the detailed studies on control submitted 
by the Western Powers, he observed that the USSR 
had never disclosed its opinion on them, but had limited 
itself to general proposals which had been gradually 
coming closer to those of the Western Powers. He also 
called attention to the agreement on the principle of 
fixed control points, but not on their number and dis- 
tribution or on the control of military blueprints. 

He emphasized the importance of mobile teams in 
a control system, a question which had given rise to 
much controversy. The international organ must have 
access to installations other than those mentioned in 
an agreement, because infractions and evasions would 
probably take place elsewhere than in the declared es- 
tablishments, he said. 

He agreed with the representative of the Ukrainian 
SSR, who had raised the question that financial control 
must bear not only on the budget voted by the legisla- 
tive bodies, but also on its effective implementation and 
use by the governments. He also agreed that it was 
necessary to give the control organ the sole task of 
proving the existence of infractions, and perhaps of 
taking certain strictly conservatory measures, leaving 
the decisions to a different organ. While differences 
with regard to the interpretation of the powers of the 
control organ were important, he felt that technical 
formulas of agreement on those problems would be 
found. 

With regard to nuclear control, Mr. Moch stated 
that in principle the powers were in complete agree- 
ment that nuclear control would necessarily be perma- 
nent and would be essential—whether or not the powers 
succeeded in disarming—because of the increasing 
number of reactors. But the various methods of apply- 
ing it in practice had not yet been worked out, and 
the work of the Disarmament Commission would have 
to be coupled with that of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and various other institutions. Calling 
for further explanation by the Soviet Union delegation 
with respect to the relationship between its acceptance 
of the principle of effective control and the principles 
of absolute automatism and moral prohibition, he em- 
phasized that either disarmament would be controlled 
or there would be no true disarmament. 
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Reviewing the positions with respect to aerial in- 
spection, he concluded that the situation had consider- 
ably changed since the conference of the Heads of 
Government of the four great powers at Geneva in 
1955, at which the “Eisenhower plan” had been pre- 
sented. Recalling his efforts in the Disarmament Com- 
mission in July 1956 to seek a compromise solution 
between the views held by the USSR and the United 
States and his private talks in Moscow later that year, 
he observed that in their proposals of November 17, 
1956, the Soviet Government had agreed “to consider 
the question” of aerial inspection in a limited area of 
Europe. He added that he would like to consider that 
formula as an acceptance in principle. 

Terming the Soviet proposal on aerial inspection 
technically inadequate, Mr. Moch emphasized that the 
problem was not to draw two lines equidistant from a 
dividing line, but rather to include within the zone of 
control all the territories in which secret concentrations 
of land or air forces might be dangerous. It was for that 
purpose that he had suggested that the preliminary de- 
marcation of the sectors should be entrusted to military 
experts. But temporary distortions mattered little, since 
a certain advance was none the less being made with 
regard to the principle of aerial inspection. Similarly, 
in so far as the United States proposals submitted on 
January 14 spoke of the progressive installation of in- 
spection systems, hopes had been raised that a way 
out of the deadlock was beginning to appear. 

Finally, with regard to miscellaneous questions, in par- 
ticular the United States proposal regarding missiles 
travelling through outer space, Mr. Moch, declared that 
France, which carried out studies on such matters and 
also had its long-range proving ground, was fully pre- 
pared to channel the research in which it was engaged 
in the direction of scientific purposes only and to agree 
to give up utilizing the stratosphere for military pur- 
poses, provided that an adequate system of control 
could be established. France likewise accepted a pro- 
posal made by the representative of the United King- 
dom that “offensive submarines” should be inchuded 
among the weapons covered by the disarmament plan. 

As for proposals regarding the geographic limita- 
tion of manpower and the abandoning of bases on 
foreign territories, it was the opinion of the French 
delegation that those problems were beyond the com- 
petence of the Committee. A disarmament treaty, he 
added, could fix the total of the armed forces but not 
their geographical apportionment, which could be de- 
termined only by agreements between the parties directly 
concerned. While not minimizing such political prob- 
lems, he contended that the General Assembly was only 
fully qualified to draw up the general rules of universal 
disarmament. 

Many delegations took part in the general debate 
in the First Committee, after which the twelve-power 
draft resolution referring the several proposals to the 
Sub-Committee was adopted unanimously on January 
25, later to be confirmed unanimously by the Assembly 
in plenary meeting on February 14. 
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ECAFE: Progress and Challenge (Continued from page 13) 


Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Viet-Nam, combined at 
ECAFE’s conference in Bangkok to issue a joint state- 
ment that should be the beginning of determined coop- 
erative efforts at working out detailed plans for the full 
development of the potentialities of the river, including 
hydro-electric power, improved navigation, irrigation, 
drainage and flood control. 

EcaFe’s work on the Mekong began as far back as 
1951, though it had initially to be confined to the com- 
pilation and analysis of data, gathered by ECAFE’s secre- 
tariat in Bangkok. Shortly after the return of normal 
conditions in the riparian countries, a team of outstand- 
ing experts was organized. This team undertook a two- 
month field reconnaissance early in 1956, travelling on 
foot, by truck, boat and plane. And in due course the 
team in its report singled out five multiple purpose 
projects which it recommended for detailed investiga- 
tion. Thus, preliminary plans for the development of 
the Lower Mekong basin are gradually taking shape. 
The important thing is that the riparian countries are 
ready to join forces now so that water resources devel- 
opment schemes will eventually come into operation 
affecting an area about equal to the size of France. 

Many other interesting and important questions were 
discussed during the ten days of meetings and delibera- 
tions of the Bangkok conference. Of these, there is one 
important decision of the Commission that I must 


mention because it affects the direction of the future 
work of ECAFE. 

In view of the vital interest of all governments in the 
region in the growing needs of economic development, 
I suggested to the Commission a streamlining of ECAFE’s 
efforts, and a deepening of the work of the secretariat 
in the important fields, without in any way contracting 
the present area of coverage. 

I am glad to say that these proposals have been 
accepted. This means a re-orieatation of ECAFE’s work 
with a concentration of activities in certain key sectors, 
especially economic development planning, industrial- 
ization, population and resources. Certain projects of 
a purely technological, research or clearing house char- 
acter, and projects of marginal importance will be 
dropped. On the other hand, to study most effectively 
the major and continuing problems, on which ECAFE 
is now bent, close and full cooperation, even more so 
than in the past, will be required from member govern- 
ments, United Nations Headquarters, the other regional 
commissions, and the various specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. EcAFe’s work in future calls for 
concentration, cooperation and concerted action. It is 
my earnest hope that it will lead ECAFE to further new 
and signal achievements in the service of the govern- 
ments and the peoples of the region, and thus the 
interests of mankind. 


Economy of Europe (Continued from page 19) 


rail is bound to decrease even if the total consumption 
of coal increases, because the proportion of coal con- 
sumed in the form of electricity or gas will increase, 
it is stated. Power stations using other sources of 
energy, notably atomic energy, will be built close to 
the large consuming centers, the Survey predicts. The 
transport of other goods by rail will depend mainly 
on competition from the roads. 

In order to meet the competition from road traffic 
in western Europe, it is essential that the railways 
reduce their costs, the Survey states. Staffs must be 
reduced, uneconomic lines and services must be dis- 
continued. New investments should be made only if 
they have a reasonable chance of being amortized 
before being outdated. To improve the financial position 
of the railways, the Survey suggests the possibility of 
taxing trucks, and particularly those serving congested 
areas, thus stimulating the use of rail transport, dis- 
couraging the further centralization of industry, and 
diminishing traffic congestion on the main roads between 
the big cities. 

Less developed countries, with heavy demands upon 
their limited investment resources, may want to apply 
measures to defer the development of private motoring 
and to concentrate on construction of new roads where 


needed for transport of goods, in areas not adequately 
served by the railways, the Survey adds. 


The Survey notes that the most general and im- 
portant features of development in the last 18 or 20 
years have been a shift in output structure from primary 
industries to secondary industries, especially to manu- 
facturing and public utilities, in most industrial and 
some agricultural countries. 

In the industrial countries, the share of manufactur- 
ing continues to rise and that of agriculture is declining 
or at best holding its own. In the agricultural countries, 
on the other hand, the share of manufacturing increased, 
but only slightly, while that of agriculture remained 
predominant. 

In all the countries considered and in all postwar 
years since 1948, except for Ireland, the share of wages 
in the national income is higher than in 1938, the Sur- 
vey finds. In general, farmers’ income per head appears 
to have increased, thanks to policies of agricultural 
support and favorable world prices in the early postwar 
years. Rent and interest payments have suffered a 
relative decline. There was insufficient data to deter- 
mine whether wages and salaries have risen faster than 
profits in the business sector, it is stated. 
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The Palestine Refugee Program 


(Continued from page 37) 


while Israel should express willingness to permit the 
return of a significant number or to compensate those 
who had decided not to return. 

Canada’s representative, John Holmes, was another 
speaker who voiced disappointment that Israel had 
not yet made any positive offers of repatriation or com- 
pensation. He also regretted that the governments of 
neighboring countries had not given their full support 
to schemes for the rehabilitation and resettlement of 
those refugees who preferred that alternative and had 
failed to reassure them that UNRWa’s rehabilitation 
programs were designed for their benefit. 

Though the governments directly concerned would 
understandably argue that such action could not be 
taken before a satisfactory general political settlement 
had been achieved, he thought they should seek at least 
a partial solution of the refugee problem as a vital 
step toward restoring stability and peace in the Middle 
East. They should also realize that the Agency’s relief 
program was a temporary measure. They should not 
expect United Nations Member States to contribute 
indefinitely to a program of undiminishing proportions. 


Need for Rehabilitation 

Octavio L. Maloles of the Philippines emphasized 
the need for rehabilitation of the refugees and a long- 
range plan to provide for their future security and to be 
carried out by their integration into the economic life 
and development of the Middle East. He admitted, 
however, that most refugees were opposed to large- 
scale and permanent self-support projects, fearing these 
might lessen the chances of repatriation. Nevertheless, 
he thought the refugees’ desire for repatriation should 
as far as possible be neutralized by efforts to provide 
them with a better life than they had known in Pales- 
tine. They should be persuaded that their future would 
be happier if they remained in the Arab countries. 

The Government of Israel and those responsible for 
the present situation should assume their responsibilities 
and provide more funds for a solution. That would 
involve considerable financial sacrifices through the 
years, but elementary justice demanded that those re- 
sponsible for creating the problem should provide the 
remedy. If the Eisenhower plan for economic assistance 
materialized, it would be both helpful and useful in 
that respect. 

The Arab states, Mr. Maloles added, might make 
their contribution by realizing that the processes of 
history could not be reversed by violence, and by direct- 
ing the energy at present dissipated in hostility to Israel 
to providing new opportunities for the Arab refugees. 

Voluntary resettlement of the refugees in countries 
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prepared to accept them as one means for a solution 
was suggested by Manuel Félix Maurtua of Peru. The 
Director of UNRWA should be authorized to negotiate 
directly with governments on this, particularly with the 
Israeli Government, he stated. Carlos Arturo Pareja 
of Colombia said his Government felt that some refu- 
gees could be resettled in Colombia. He also thought 
that the hostility to Israel displayed by some represen- 
tatives would not help obtain an equitable settlement 
of the refugee problem for which Israel’s help was vital. 

Opposition to resettling refugees in other countries, 
however, was expressed by several representatives. 
Among them was Abdul Hakim Tabibi of Afghanistan. 
Resettlement of the refugees in the countries adjacent 
to Israel, he said, was unrealistic, for the refugees could 
not be moved about like so many pawns. 

Mr. Jamali of Iraq contended that resettlement of 
the refugees in Arab countries was a political impossi- 
bility because of the basic principle of Arab nationalism 
that Palestine should never be abandoned by the Arabs. 
Giving Zionist nationalist sentiments priority over this 
principle was unjustifiable. Palestine, moreover, was 
the spiritual home of the Arabs, as it was of Christians 
and Jews. It could not therefore be exclusively Jewish. 
Any solution which failed to ensure equal rights for 
all three faiths in Palestine would therefore be neither 
realistic nor permanent. ; 

Resettlement of the refugees in other Arab countries, 
in Mr. Jamali’s opinion, was also a practical impossi- 
bility. There was no land available for their resettle- 
ment since the only two countries with future possibili- 
ties of land development, Syria and Iraq, could not 
cope with the needs of their own landless population. 
However, even if land were available, no Arab govern- 
ment would undertake to resettle the refugees at the 
expense of Arab rights to Palestine. 

The return of the refugees to their homes in 
Palestine was thus the only just solution, Mr. Jamali 
declared. 

The representatives of Bulgaria, Poland and the 
USSR favored giving the refugees the right to choose 
between repatriation or compensation, as provided by 
earlier General Assembly resolutions. 


Partial and Gradual Repatriation Urged 


Zenon Rossides, of Greece, maintained that the solu- 
tion of the refugee problem should be based on im- 
plementation of the relevant Assembly decisions with 
the consent of both parties. Israel, he considered, should 
start by gradually repatriating a limited number of 
refugees. It could then observe how they were cooper- 
ating with the people and authorities of Israel. If they 
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continued to show hostility and hatred towards Israel, 
in spite of sharing equal rights of citizenship with thei 
Jewish compatriots, Israel would be justilicd in recon- 
sidering its decision to repatriate the remaining refu- 
gees. By making that start towards a solution, Isiael 
would earn the goodwill of the Arabs, who would then 
view more favorably the integration of a certain num- 
ber of refugees in their own countries, provided always 
that the refugees were compensated for the losses they 
had suffered in Palestine. 

Israel’s spokesman, Mr. Comay, disagreed with this 
suggestion. Would Greece, in like circumstances, be 
prepared to open its borders to a mass influx of persons 
inflamed by hostility to it, he asked? 

[he people of Israel, Mr, Comay stressed, were 
deeply concerned over the problem of the Palestine 
refugees and willing to help in alleviating it. They could 
not, however, cooperate in ways which would regard 
Israel as it now existed as expendable. Any attempt to 
link the humanitarian problem of the refugees with a 
solution assuming the expendability of Israel would be 
sterile and dangerous. 

Mr. Maloles, of the Philippines, on the other hand 
considered that while the Greek suggestion for the 


gradual repatriation of a limited number of refugees 
might not be a panacea, it would be an acceptable 
palliative. Israel] should be guided by it in the interests 


of peace. 
Assembly's Verdict 


At the conclusion of the discussions on the Palestine 
refugee question, the Assembly, noting that neither 
repatriation nor compensation of the refugees had 
been effected, and that no progress had been made 
in programs for their reintegration, stated that the 
refugee situation continued to be a matter of serious 
concern. Directing UNRWA to pursue its relief and 
rehabilitation programs, it asked governments of the 
area to plan and carry out projects capable of support- 
ing substantial numbers of refugees, and authorized 
the Director of the Agency to make funds available, at 
his discretion, to individual host governments for gen- 
eral economic development schemes, subject to its 
agreement that it would, within a set time, assume 
financial responsibility for an agreed number of refugees 
commensurate with the cost of the projects. These steps 
were to be taken without prejudice to the matter of 
repatriation or compensation. 


A gency’s Relations with Host Governments 


6 hes relationship between UNRWA and the host. gov- 
ernments of areas where refugees under its care 
were located was also the subject of some discussion in 
the General Assembly’s Special Political Committee. 
The Agency’s work, Mr. Labouisse told the Commit- 
tee, suffered seriously from a basic lack of understand- 
ing in the host countries of UNRWA’s responsibilities, 
although there was friendly and useful cooperation be- 
tween the Agency and many local government officials. 
“One of the causes of this unhealthy situation,” he 
said, “is that the great majority of the refugees and of 
the officials of the host governments consider that the 
United Nations are fully and solely responsible for the 
refugees—and that, consequently, UNRWA should do 
more for them. The fact that UNRWA does not have the 
funds with which to expand its services is disregarded 
—or disbelieved. There are frequent controversies— 
some of them quite unpleasant—as to what it is that the 
Agency should do, or is financially capable of doing.” 
There had also been an increased tendency on the 
part of some of the host governments to disregard the 
Agency’s status as an organ of the United Nations and 
to exert control over its day-to-day operations, includ- 
ing interference in personnel matters. During recent 
months, for instance, there had been some serious in- 
cidents in two areas—in Syria and, prior to November 
1, 1956, in the Gaza Strip. 
lhe incidents in Syria included the unauthorized entry 
into the Agency’s premises 'n Damascus by Syrian mili- 
tary police, the seizure and .ention for six hours of 


the two senior officials of UNRWA’s Syria office and, 
finally, their expulsion from the country on charges 
which UNRWA Officials categorically denied, and for 
which there had been no substantiating evidence. 

In the Gaza Strip, during the past year, and partic- 
ularly during the months just prior to November, 1956, 
the Egyptian authorities, Mr. Labouisse said, made things 
more and more difficult for the Agency. Partly, this took 
the form of pressures to control its operations. But there 
were even more serious incidents concerning personnel. 
Thus, four UNRWaA international officials working in the 
Gaza Strip were each declared persona non grata with- 
out apparent reason; some UNRWA Officials working in 
Gaza were prevented from leaving the Strip, whether on 
earned leave or on official business; by the end of Octo- 
ber, 1956, the Egyptian Government had not yet an- 
swered “yes” or “no” to the Agency’s request of the 
previous May 14 to bring to Gaza the official selected 
to be UNRWA’s head representative there. 


“Important Principle at Issue” 


“If UNRWA is to continue to carry out its work on 
behalf of the Arab refugees,” Mr. Labouisse declared, 
“jts operational responsibilities in the Near East must 
be agreed to explicitly by the host governments. They 
should be asked, first, to cooperate fully and openly 
with the Agency and, second, to ensure that UNRWA can 
carry out its mission in their respective territories with- 
out undue interference. . . . An important principle is 
at issue, the status of a United Nations agency and its 
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personnel. As a United Nations agency, UNRWA must 
be permitted to decide freely upon its own staff require- 
ments and to employ, utilize and terminate personnel 
according to its best judgment.” 


If a particular host government did not want the 
Agency on those terms, some other arrangements should 


be made by the General Assembly to help care for the 


refugees in the area concerned, the Agency’s Director 
thought, adding that one conceivable solution could be 
that, if a host government was not prepared, possibly 
for political reasons, to accord UNRWA the necessary co- 
operation, that government could itself assume full 
operational responsibility, asking the United Nations 
only for technical and financial assistance as needed. 


Mr. Labouisse’s concern was shared by several repre- 
sentatives. Among them were Octavio L. Maloles of 
the Philippines, H. R. van Houten of the Netherlands, 
R. M. Miller of New Zealand, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
of the United States, J. D. Murray of the United King- 
dom, Sir Percy ‘Spender of Australia, and Francisco 
Bello of Argentina. 


The following were among the points they made: 


Lack of understanding of the Agency’s work, failure 
by some host governments to cooperate with the Agency 
and occasional interference with its operations hampered 
UNRWA’s work and were regrettable, even disturbing. 
There was no justification either for the anti-Agency 
propaganda among refugees by some of the host gov- 
ernments. If host governments continued to withhold 
cooperation, the Director of the Agency should have 
the discretion to suspend or terminate the Agency’s 
operations in the area concerned. A full measure of 
cooperation was required not only by international 
courtesy but also by the United Nations Charter. 


Many of these views were shared by John Holmes of 
Canada, who also felt that it was impossible to ignore 
reports by Mr. Labouisse (see next page) about 
interference by Israeli authorities with the Agency’s 
work in the Gaza Strip. 


Somewhat different views were voiced by Asaad 
Talas, of Syria. He said he would rather that the in- 
cidents referred to by the Director had not been recalled. 
Security measures, Mr. Talas added, had been necessary 
in the Arab countries after the “aggression” by Israel, 
France and the United Kingdom. In any event, he said, 
the Syrian Government had already discussed all the 
incidents in question with Mr. Labouisse and with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Mr. Talas also 
regretted that nothing had been said in the Director’s 
report about Israel’s repeated violations of the Agency’s 
status. 


On a later occasion, Syria announced that it was fully 
prepared to cooperate with UNRWA and grant its offi- 
cials all the necessary facilities to fulfil their duties on 
condition they did not interfere in Syria’s domestic 
affairs and were not “used to further the propaganda of 
imperialistic foreign powers.” 
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Abdul Monem Rifa’i, of Jordan, said his Govern- 
ment always tried to cooperate with the Agency but it 
wished UNRWA to implement its agreement with Jordan 
in such a way that it did not exceed its privileges in 
Jordan. Full consideration was always given to the 
Agency’s privileges and immunities, but his Government 
had to preserve its national and administrative rights. 

Salah Gohar, of Egypt, said his Government had 
always given the Agency its support and cooperation 
in accordance with the agreement it had concluded 
with the Agency and that it would continue to do so. 

Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, announced that his Gov- 
ernment, too, had always cooperated fully with the 
Agency, which had its headquarters at Beirut. 

Speaking for Indonesia, Badrel Asjraf Masfar con- 
sidered it unfortunate that UNRWA had encountered 
difficulties in its relations with the host governments, 
but, he stressed, it should be remembered that the 
refugees presented a very. heavy burden for them. 
He believed that the difficulties could doubtless be 
eliminated. 


Proposals 

During the course of debate in the Special Political 
Committee it was proposed that the Assembly should 
formally note with concern that there had been “inade- 
quate cooperation between certain host governments 
and the Agency,” and that host governments be asked 
to cooperate fully with UNRWA and its personnel and 
give it “every appropriate assistance in carrying out its 
functions.” This was part of a draft resolution co- 
sponsored by Argentina, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

A later version of the resolution—the one finally 
approved by the Committee and subsequently by the 
full Assembly—omitted the reference to “inadequate 
cooperation.” The new version noted that host govern- 
ments had expressed the wish that the Agency continue 
to carry out its mandate in their respective territories, 
and also the wish to cooperate fully with the Agency 
and give it every appropriate assistance in carrying 
out its functions. 

The Netherlands, however, did not sponsor the reso- 
lution in its final form. It felt that the earlier draft 
would have ensured the minimum of cooperation re- 
quired. The second version in its view was less clear 
on this point. Nevertheless, it was glad that host govern- 
ments had in the course of discussion expressed their 
desire to cooperate fully with the Agency. 

At the conclusion of the debate in the Special Politi- 
cal Committee Mr. Labouisse expressed satisfaction 
at the fact that the host governments had given assur- 
ances of cooperation with UNRWA. He also gave assur- 
ances that the Agency’s officers had not intervened and 
would not intervene in the internal affairs of host coun- 
tries. The Agency wished to work in close and friendly 
cooperation with them and he hoped all misunder- 
standings would be overcome. 





Aid for Refugees in Gaza Strap 


S' RIOUS difficulties in aiding the Palestine refugees in 
the Gaza Strip arose when Israeli forces occupied 
the area early in November 1956. The nature of the 
problems which thus faced the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA) and the way in which 
they were met were also discussed in the General 
Assembly’s Special Political Committee when it ex- 
amined the general problem of the Palestine refugees. 

Formidable problems of administration and supply 
had to be dealt with by the Agency, the Committee 
was told by Henry R. Labouisse, Director of UNRWA. 
Satisfactory arrangements, however, were made with 
the Israeli authorities to obtain the necessary facilities, 
thus making it possible to maintain essential services 
without significant interruption. 

“In a situation that called for maximum efficiency, 
imagination and courage,” he also pointed out, “the 
members of UNRW4A’S staff, local and international alike, 
whatever their position or country of origin, rose to 
the occasion with enthusiasm, initiative and a remark- 
able display of team spirit. In a generalized volunteer- 
ing of services, the most unexpected talents came to 
light.” Thus, among the seventeen volunteers from the 
international staff who offered to drive the five trucks 
of the first UNRWA convoy of emergency supplies from 
Beirut to Gaza—in most unsettled conditions and 
across a normally closed border—were financial ex- 
perts, management and supply officers, engineers and 
architects, and the Agency’s chief translator who hap- 
pened to be a woman. 

The supply problem had been solved. The Israeli 
authorities had agreed to pay the handling and trans- 
port charges for UNRWA goods moving from Haifa to 
Gaza, as was done by the Egyptian authorities for 
the corresponding movement from Port Said to Gaza. 
The supplementary feeding program had been resumed. 
All schools operated by the Agency—the elementary 
schools—were now opened. The re-establishment of 
former medical services continued. 

Nevertheless, a general economic depression per- 
sisted in Gaza. There were fewer jobs and smaller 
incomes. The citrus crop was not being fully marketed. 

Recent events had also had a deteriorating effect 
on morale. The people—both refugees and others— 
were in a disturbed state and felt very insecure. 

Mr. Labouisse drew attention, too, to personnel 
problems that had arisen with the Israeli authorities— 
when early in January 1957 all the Agency’s Egyp- 
tian staff, except those in the medical services, were 
removed from the Gaza Strip to El Arish without the 
previous knowledge or consent of the Agency’s repre- 
sentative in Gaza. Eighteen persons were involved. They 
were not allowed to work in the Strip from the time 
the Israeli forces occupied Gaza. In November, they 
had made inquiries about possibilities of repatriation 
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to Egypt—but when the Agency’s representative visited 
them in El Arish in January, upon learning of their 
sudden removal, all but two stated that they wished 
to return and to work with UNRWA if this was at all 
possible. The unannounced removal was protested by 
the Agency, which requested the return to Gaza of 
those wishing to work. But the Israeli authorities re- 
jected this request. Mr, Labouisse also reported that 
the Israeli authorities had not allowed his representative 
and staff in Gaza to visit certain of the Agency’s local 
Palestinian employees who had been arrested and were 
held in jail. 

As to the future of the Gaza Strip, Mr. Labouisse 
stressed that there were two all-important points to be 
borne in mind in any practical planning. 

First, the Strip was not just a contested piece of 
territory. It was, essentially, a land over-crowded with 
people, with more than 300,000 individuals, two-thirds 
of whom were fed, sheltered, looked after—in fact, 
kept alive—by an agency of the United Nations. In 
any arrangements concerning the Strip, it was of vital 
importance to maintain law and order so as to protect 
the population and, also, the staff and the supplies of 
UNRWA on which such a large number of people de- 
pended for their subsistence. 

The second point was that what the Agency did, 
or did not do, in Gaza, had a substantial effect, not only 
on the daily lives of the refugees but also on the 
economy of the Strip. For example, UNRWA was the 
largest employer of labor in Gaza. Its expenditure on 
wages, services, on local purchases—not to mention 
the supplies it imported—had a significance for the 
local population and for the refugees alike. 

In any discussions concerning the Gaza Strip, specific 
consideration should therefore be given to the role the 
General Assembly might wish UNRWA, its agent, to 
play in the future. Any practical arrangements in the 
military and administrative fields were necessarily re- 
lated to, and to an extent dependent on, the work 
of the Agency. Mr. Labouisse hoped, too, that the 
Assembly would give him definite instructions as to 
the continuation of UNRWA operations. in the Gaza Strip. 

Strong indignation over Israel’s occupation of the 
Gaza Strip was expressed by the representatives of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Sudan and 
Syria, who also condemned the killing of refugees in 
the area. “Atrocity,” an “act of genocide,” “savage bru- 
tality” were some of the terms they used in this regard. 
Israel’s persistent refusal to grant the Palestine refugees 
the right to choose between repatriation or compensa- 
tion was, in their opinion, again illustrated by “the 
new wave of terror” sweeping over those in the Gaza 
Strip during the Israeli occupation. 

Salah Gohar of Egypt deemed it essential that Gaza 
be liberated as one of the essentials for a settlement of 
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the Palestine problem and for achieving peace in 
the area. 

The Libyan delegate, Fathi Abidia, considered that 
it was especially important, in the light of what had 
occurred in the Gaza region, that the big powers com- 
pel Israel to set right the wrongs it has done to the 
Palestine refugees. As the refugees were actually the 
wards of the United Nations, Israel’s attacks against 
them constituted an act of aggression against the United 
Nations. The United Nations should therefore protest 
Israel’s action and Israel should be held fully responsi- 
ble for what had happened, Apart from the loss of life 
among the refugees in the Gaza area, he said, nearly 
$500,000 worth of UNRWA equipment, supplies and 
services had been destroyed. 

Mohammed Fadhel Jamali of Iraq deplored Israel’s 
interference with UNRWa’S activities in the area and 
the action taken against the Agency’s employees. He 
also condemned Israel’s interference with the school 
curriculum in the Gaza Strip, saying this was reminis- 
cent of the worst type of colonialism. 

Speaking for Saudi Arabia, Aouney Wafa Dejany 
urged the United Nations to condemn the atrocities 
against the Arabs in the Gaza region. He was also 
opposed to any scheme to change the Gaza regime to 
any other than that which prevailed prior to November 
1, 1956, when the Strip was under Egyptian admin- 
istration. 


According to Michael Comay of Israel, however, 
Egyptian occupation of the Gaza Strip had taken the 
form of a colonial régime. Until 1948 it had been an 
integral part of Palestine. In the years of Egyptian 
occupation since 1948 it had been unable to develop 
economic ties with Egypt, since the Nile Valley was 
200 miles away across the Sinai desert. 

The territory was not Egyptian, nor was the popu- 
lation. The Egyptian Government had used the terri- 
tory only as a military base, from which it had sent 
Egyptian guerrillas into Israel territory. 

New possibilities, however, had now opened for the 
Gaza Strip with regard to its security, the welfare of 
its inhabitants and the future of the refugees. 

Mr. Comay admitted that hostilities had hampered 
the Agency’s activities. It was also true that bloody 
incidents had occurred at some points, but the number 
of casualties was very much lower than that reported 
by Mr. Labouisse. The Israeli Government keenly re- 
gretted the loss of civilian life during the military opera- 
tions which Israel had undertaken solely to end the 
attacks on Israel launched from the Gaza Strip. Order, 
however, had been restored. There was peace in the 
area. There had been no more incidents, 

The situation of the refugees, Mr. Comay continued, 
would improve as living conditions became more stable 
and economic activity was restored. The Govérnment 
of Israel was prepared to participate in a United Na- 
tions program for the resettlement of the refugees in 
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the Gaza area. Israel’s contribution would take the 
form of compensation and resettlement. 

Economic and geographical considerations required 
that there should be close and peaceable association be- 
tween the Gaza Strip and Israel. It was Israel’s most 
cherished wish to be able to live and work in peace 
with its Arab neighbors. Surely, said Mr. Comay, it was 
not too much to hope that, after having been an ob- 
stacle to cooperation between Israel and the Arab 
States, Gaza might become the first example of it. 


Mr. Jamali, however, challenged the logic of Israel's 
argument that Gaza could not remain an isolated politi- 
cal entity, but actually represented the hinterland of 
Palestine and hence should be administered by Israel. 
By the same logic, he said, Israel—being the hinter- 
land of the Arab world—should be administered by 
the Arabs. Israel, he added, could always find alibis 


for annexing other parts of Arab countries: it had only 
to claim that it was necessary in order to put an end 
to feda’yeen incursions. 

Indeed, according to John Holmes of Canada, the 
Agency’s most difficult task would probably be to 
meet the needs of the refugees in the Gaza Strip, a 
virtual no man’s land without safety or security. Their 
need for care and assistance was greater than ever 
before. He also urged strongly that Israel’s authorities 
cooperate with the Agency and ensure that its person- 
nel and legitimate operations were not interfered with. 

Sir Percy Spender of Australia also thought that the 
role of UNRWA in the future of the Gaza Strip could 
not be discussed until the General Assembly had deter- 
mined the status of the area. 

The General Assembly finally noted with approval 
the Agency’s action in continuing to carry out its pro- 
gram for the refugees in the Gaza Strip. 


General Assembly Resolution on Work of United Nations 


Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in Near East 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 194 (III) of 
11 December 1948, 302 (IV) of 8 De- 
cember 1949, 393 (V) of 2 December 
1950, 513 (VI) of 26 January 1952, 614 
(VIL) of 6 November 1952, 720 (VIII) 
of 27 November 1953, 818 (IX) of 4 
December 1954 and 916 (X) of 3 De- 
cember 1955, 

Noting the annual report and the special 
report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East and 
the report of the Advisory Commission 
of the Agency, 

Having reviewed the budget for relief 
and rehabilitation prepared by the Direc 
tor of the Agency, 

Noting with concern that contributions 
thereto are not yet sufficient, 

Noting that repatriation or compensa 
tion of the refugees, as provided for 
in paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (III), 
has not been effected; that no substantial 
progress has been made in the program 
endorsed in paragraph 2 of resolution 
513 (VI) for the reintegration of re 
fugees and that therefore the situation 
of the refugees continues to be a matter 
of serious concern, 

** Noting that the host governments have 
expressed the wish that the Agency con- 
tinue to carry out its mandate in their 
respective countries or territories and 
have expressed their wish to co-operate 
fully with the Agency and to extend to 
it every appropriate assistance in carry- 
ing out its functions, in accordance with 
the provisions of Articles 104 and 105 of 
the Charter of the United Nations, the 
terms of the Convention on Privileges and 
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(Adopted February 28, 1957) 


Immunities, the contents of paragraph 
17 of its resolution 302 (IV) of 8 De- 
cember 1949 and the terms of the agree- 
ments with the host Governments, 


1. Directs the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East to pursue its programs 
for the relief and rehabilitation of refu- 
gees, bearing in mind the limitation im- 
posed upon it by the extent of the 
contributions for the fiscal year; 

Requests the host governments to 
co-operate fully with the Agency and 
with its personiucl and to extend to it 
every appropriate assistance in carrying 
out its functions; 


3. Requests the governments of the 
area, without prejudice to paragraph 11 
of resolution 194 (III), in co-operation 
with the Director of the Agency, to plan 
and carry out projects capable of sup- 
porting substantial numbers of refugees; 


4. Requests the Agency to continue 
its consultation with the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine in 
the best interest of their respective tasks, 
with particular reference to paragraph 11 
of resolution 194 (III); 


5. Decides to retain the rehabilitation 
fund and authorizes the Director in his 
discretion to disburse such monies, as may 
be available, to the individual host gov- 
ernments for general economic develop- 
ment projects, subject to agreement by 
any such government that within a fixed 
period of time it will assume financial 
responsibility for an agreed number of 
refugees, such number to be commensur- 
ate with the cost of the project without 
prejudice to paragraph 11 of resolution 
194 (III); 


6. Reiterates its appeal to private or- 
ganizations and Governments to assist in 
meeting the serious needs of other claim- 
ants for relief as referred to in paragraph 
5 of resolution 916 (X); 

Requests the Negotiating Commit- 
tee for Extra-Budgetary Funds, after re- 
ceipt of the requests for contributions 
from the Director of the Agency, to seek 
the financial assistance neoded from the 
United Nations Members; 

8. Urges all governments to contribute 
or to increase their contributions to the 
extent necessary to carry through to ful- 
fillment the Agency's relief and rehabili- 
tation programs; 

9. Notes with approval the action of 
the Agency in continuing to carry out 
its program for the refugees in the Gaza 
Strip; 

10. Expresses its thanks to the Direc- 
tor and the staff of the Agency for con- 
tinued faithful efforts to carry out its 
mandate, and to the specialized agencies 
and the many private organizations for 
their valuable and continuing work in 
assisting the refugees; 

11. Notes that the Agency is chang- 
ing its financial period from a fiscal to 
a calendar year basis and that conse- 
quently the current budgets cover an 
18-month period from 1 July 1956 to 
31 December 1957, and that special ar- 
rangements for the audit of funds in this 
period are being made with the United 
Nations Board of Auditors; 

12. Requests the Director of the 
Agency to continue to submit the re- 
ports referred to in paragraph 21 of 
resolution 302 (IV) as modified by 
paragraph 11 above. 
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Building a Desert Economy 


I IBYA, on the south shore of the 
dd 


Mediterranean, attained its sta- 
tus as an independent nation on De- 
1951. 
this new state, which prior to the 
Second World War had been an Ital- 


ian colony, was pursuant to a United 


cember 24, The creation of 


Nations General Assembly resolu- 
tion of November 21, 1949. Libya’s 
fast emergence into independent na- 
tionhood was accompanied by prob- 
lems not experienced by other for- 
mer Italian colonies. Somaliland will 
receive its independence in 1960. 
Eritrea was federated with Ethiopia 
and was thus provided an economic 
stability and integration it could not 
have attained by itself. 

A new publication of the Carne- 


gie Endowment for International 
Peace, Libya — Building a Desert 
Economy, notes that Libya “is the 
only country in the world today— 
recently. independent and after a 
colonial history — that has been 
launched into this new adventure 
without having first been tutored in 
the ways of being a nation.” It is 
pointed out that, unlike most former 
colonial territories, Libya in 1949 
had no 


structure or experience in self-gov- 


indigenous governmental 


ernment, even on the lowest level. 

It is possible, the publication says, 
that when Libya became an inde- 
pendent country in 1951 “it was not 
yet ready to assume the economic 
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and political burdens of self-govern- 
ment.” For the time being, it ob- 
the coincidence of United 
Kingdom and United States interest 
in Libya and of United Nations re- 
sponsibility for the state which it 
helped to create “results in a bounte- 


serves, 


ous flow of assistance.” But the test 
of the viability of Libyan economy 
will come when British and Ameri- 
can economic aid ends. United King- 
dom assistance agreements will ex- 
pire in 1973, but present amounts 
may be reduced even before then. 
Economic development funds from 
the United States are scheduled to 
be reduced in 1960 and to terminate 
in 1971. 


The economic potential of the 
country is “severely limited,” the re- 
port declares. Some oil fields may be 
developed (nine foreign oil compa- 
nies are engaged in searches), there 
is a certain amount of agricultural 
potential, tourism may be developed, 
and Libya has its human resources. 

It is felt that one of the first hur- 
“the 
creation of a truly unified state.” 


dles to be cleared, however, is 


Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fez- 
zan are united in a federal relation- 
ship. This arrangement, the Carnegie 
Endowment publication says, “posed 
problems and was in itself sympto- 
matic of the different historic, geo- 
graphic and ethnic factors which led 
. . » Cyrenaica and Tripolitania to 


resist all efforts at centralization and 
to safeguard their own economy.” 
Another hurdle, it is felt, is the re- 
conciliation of the Koranic tradition 
with the requirements of a modera 
state. 

The booklet discusses in some de- 
tail the economic aid being received 
by Libya through United Nations 
and bilateral agreements, and Libya’s 
capacity to assimilate aid. It recom- 
mends that a greater emphasis should 
be placed on training of Libyans for 
their work, particularly in public ad- 
ministration. Agriculture, education, 
health, and finance and administra- 
tion are examined in turn. 

One of the nation’s strong assets, 
the publication says, is that it is not 
“burdened and blinded by the prej- 
udice and passion that sometimes 
accompany intense nationalism. . 
Libya realizes that its first and fore- 
most task for survival is in building 
a sound economy and an efficient 
government which will be reflected 
in a gradual improvement of the 
standard of living of the Libyan peo- 
ple, and that its total resources and 
energies must be directed toward 
these goals.” ; 


LipyA—BUILDING A DESERT ECON- 
oMy, by Agnes Lockwood. 65 
pages; published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
Peace, United Nations Plaza, 46th 
Street, New York. Price $0.25. 
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ECONOMIC 


vidual copy 


Appearing three times a year, the 
Bulletin provides a periodic review of 
economic developments and planning 
in the area. A subscription includes 
the three ‘ssues of the Bulletin and the 
annual Economic Survey of Asia and 
the Far East. 


SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
Far East, 1956. 243 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1957.11.F.1. Price: $2.50, 
18/-, Sw. fr. 10.50. 


The Survey, published annually, 
and now in its tenth year, is a com- 
prehensive source of information and 
an objective analysis of Asian economic 
conditions and problems. The current 
edition reviews economic conditions 
in the region as a whole and reports 
in detail on the economic situation 
and problems in individual countries 
in the area. 


ECONOMK 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION IN ASIA AND 
THE Fark East—HOusING, BUILDING 
AND PLANNING BULLETIN No. 9. 
130 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1955.1V.19. 
Price: $1.25, 9/-, Sw. fr. 5.00. 


This report is in two parts. Part I 
reviews the United Nations program 
in housing, building and planning in 
Asia and the Far East; Part II con- 
tains reports of working parties on 
housing and community improvement 
programs, physical planning and 
building techniques, design and siting. 


SURVEY OF HOUSING AND BUILDING 
MATERIALS IN ASIA AND THE FAR 
East, 1956. 123 pp. U.N. Sales No. 
1956.11.F.9. Price: $1.25, 9/-, Sw. 
fr. 5.00. 


The Survey reviews the problem of 
housing and building materials con- 
fronting the countries in Asia and the 
Far East. In contains information on 
technical analysis of the manufacture 
and use of various building materials 
in the countries of this region. 
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ASIA AND THE FAR East SEMINAR ON 
POPULATION, BANDUNG, NOVEMBER 
21 TO DECEMBER 3, 1955. 67 pp. 
U.N. Sales No. 1957.11.H.1. Price: 
60¢, 4/6, Sw. fr. 2.50. 


The Seminar was organized by the 


United Nations with the aim of pro- 
viding an opportunity for exchange 
of information and points of view on 
national and regional population prob- 
lems and for discussions on the need 
for and the means of improving dem- 
ographic research. This is a report of 
the discussions and conclusions of the 
sixteen meetings held at the Seminar. 


MULTIPLE PURPOSE RIVER’ BASIN 
DEVELOPMENT, PART 2A——-WATER 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN CEY- 
LON, CHINA: TAIWAN, JAPAN AND 
THE PHILIPPINES. /22 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1956J41.F.2. Price: $1.25, 
9/-, Sw. fr. 5.25. 


This report reviews the salient fea- 
tures of each country’s physical and 
economic aspects; surveys their water 
resources, present status of utilization, 
needs, possibilities and future plans; 
and analyzes their problems in the 
development of water resources. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE REGIONAL TECH- 
NICAL CONFERENCE ON WATER 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT. 46/ pp. 
U.N. Sales No. 1956.11.F.3. Price: 
$4.50, 32/-, Sw. fr. 19.50. 


A summary of the proceedings of 
the Conference held at Tokyo in May 
1954 and many of the papers pre- 
sented by experts and _ specialized 
agencies comprise this publicatio 


MINING DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA AND 
THE FaR East, 1954-1955. 70 pp. 
U.N. Sales No. 1956.11.F.4. Price: 
70¢, 5/-, Sw. fr. 2.75. 


An annual review of mining activi- 
ties in the region including discoveries 
of new mineral deposits, development 
of new mines, installation and expan- 
sion of mineral processing plants, and 
economic aspects of mineral produc- 
tion. A summary of major mining 
developments in the area for the ten- 
year period (1945-1954) since the 
war also appears in this report. 


MaJor Epis_e OILS 
(LIQUID) AND OmL-SEEDS IN THE 
ECAFE REGION. 47 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1956.11.F.5. Price: S50¢, 3/6, 


Sw. fr. 2.25. 


MARKETING OF 


This study examines the main fea- 
tures of production, consumption and 
international trade in these oils and 
oil-seeds, and also the salient features 
of domestic marketing structures. 


A Strupy OF TRADE BETWEEN ASIA 
AND Europe. /46 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1953.11.F.3. Price: $1.50, 11/-, 
Sw. fr. 6.00. 


This study deals with ways and 
means to increase trade between Asia 
and Europe on terms equitable and 
advantageous to the countries con- 
cerned. 


THE ECONOMY OF EUROPE 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE. 
Annual subscription: $3.00, 22/6, 
Sw. fr. 12.00. Individual copy: 50¢, 
3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


The Bulletin is published three times 
a year. Each issue contains a genera! 
review of recent economic develop- 
ments in Europe as well as an article 
on some particular economic or statis- 
tical topic. The annual subscription in- 
cludes a copy of the annual Economic 
Survey of Europe. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EuROPE. 350 pp. 
U.N. Sales No. 1957.11.E.1. Price: 
$2.50, 18/-, Sw. fr. 10.50. 


The Survey, published annually, is 
a comprehensive study of the region. 
The current edition reviews recent de- 
velopments in the internal economies 
and the international trade of eastern 
and western European countries. It in- 
cludes studies of European transport 
problems and of income distribution in 
western Europe. 


GROWTH AND STAGNATION IN THE 
EUROPEAN EcoNOoMy. 324 pp., 
clothbound. U.N. Sales No. 1954. 
11.E.3. Price: $4.50, 32/6, Sw. fr. 
18.00. 


This study of long-term trends in 
European economic development was 
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written by Professor Ingvar Svennil- 
son and published by the United Na- 
tions. The book examines the leading 
elements and their causal relations in 
the economic growth and stagnation 
of European countries and key indus- 
tries from the beginning of the First 
World War to the outbreak of the 


second. 


ANNUAL BULLETIN OF TRANSPORT 
STATISTICS FOR Europe, 1955. /02 
pp. U.N. Sales No. 1957.11.E.2. 
Price: $1.25, 9/-, Sw. fr. 5.00. 

The four main topics are traffic, 
networks, mobile equipment and utili- 
zation of equipment. The text is ac- 
companied by tables and charts. Statis- 
tics of transport in the USSR are in- 
cluded as well as a comparative an- 
alysis of the structure of goods trans- 
port by road in western European 
countries. 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF STEEL STA- 
TISTICS FOR Europe. Annual sub- 
scription: $3.50, 25/-, Sw. fr. 14.00. 
Individual copy: $1.00, 7/6, Sw. fr. 
4.00. 

Data is presented for as many Euro- 


pean countries as possible on the pro- 
duction of pig iron, crude and finished 
steel, the consumption of raw materials 
in steel making and the foreign trade 
in these raw materials. Wherever pos- 
sible, monthly or quarterly figures for 
the past two years are given as are 
annual figures from 1936 to date. Sum- 
mary tables are provided for Europe 
as a whole in addition to the detailed 
country tables. 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF COAL STa- 
risTics FOR Europe. Annual sub- 
scription: $3.50, 25/-, Sw. fr. 14.00. 
Individual copy: $1.00, 7/6, Sw. 
fr. 4.00., 


This Bulletin presents data from a 
number of European countries as well 
as the United States. Time series show 
annual figures for 1937 and 1938 and 
the four years preceding the current 
year, and monthly figures for the fif- 
teen most recent months. 


TIMBER BULLETIN FOR’ EUROPE. 
Quarterly. Annual subscription: 
$3.50, 25/-, Sw. fr. 14.00. Individual 
copy: $1.00, 7/6, Sw. fr. 4.00. 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


MAY 2-4 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON COORDINATION. Geneva. 


MAY 6-10 ADVISORY COMMITTE ON 
PEACEFUL Uses OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 
Geneva. 


COMMISSION ON’ INTERNA- 
COoMMobpITyY TRADE. Head- 


MAY 6-17 
TIONAL 
quarters. 

Provisional agenda includes: re- 
view of the current situation of 
international trade in primary 
commodities; reports by other 
bodies concerned with interna- 
tional commodity trade; fluctua- 
tions in commodity prices and 
volume of trade; proposals sub- 
mitted by governments on inter- 
national commodity problems; es- 
tablishment of a world food re- 
serve. 

MAY 6-24 SociaAL COMMISSION. Head- 

quarters. 

Provisional agenda includes: re- 
port of the world social situation; 
community development; financ- 
ing of housing; maintenance of 
family levels of living. 


MAY 6-JULY 9 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL: 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 
Headquarters. 
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MAY 20-JULY 12 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 
Headquarters. 


Twentieth session. 


JUNE 3-15 PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM 
BoarD and Narcotic DruGs SUPER- 
VIsORY Bopy. Geneva. 


JUNE 18-JULY 25 ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
Questions. Headquarters. 


JUNE 19, 21-24 WoRKING GROUP ON 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, Geneva. 


COORDINATION COMMITTEE 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. 


JUNE 24-28 
oF ECONOMIC 
Geneva. 


JUNE 28-JULY 1 SEVENTH GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE OF CONSULTATIVE NON-GOv- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, Geneva. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION. SECURITY COUN- 
cit. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION. DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMISSIONS AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES. Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


MAY 2-3 COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT 
OF TRADE. Geneva. 


MAY 16-17. COMMITTEE ON ELECTRIC 
POWER: WORKING PARTY ON STATIS- 
TICS. Geneva, 


The first part of each issue contains 
a review of the European timber mar- 
ket situation with special reports on 
the individual countries. The second 
part includes cumulative quarterly 
statistical data for the current and pre- 
ceding year for European countries, 
the United States and Canada. 


THEY SAW TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CHANGE LIVES 


FINANCING OF HOUSING AND COM- 
MUNITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS. 
61 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1957.1V.1. 
Price: 60¢, 4/6, Sw. fr. 2.50. 


This report deals primarily with 
housing finance. It is based on the 
more intensive work that has been 
undertaken in most countries of the 
world, specifically in the post-war 
period. The major approaches to the 
financing of housing and the major 
types of current problems are de- 
scribed in the separate chapters on 
Africa, Asia and the Far East, Europe, 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
area, the Middle East, North America 
and Oceania. 


MAY 20-24 CoaL COMMITTEE: ad hoc 
Group OF ExPERTS TO EXAMINE THE 
GENERAL CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR 
SoLip FUELS. Geneva. 

EUROPEAN 

RAPPOR- 
CAPITAL 


MAY 20-24 CONFERENCE OF 
STATISTICIANS: GROUP OF 
TEURS ON TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION, Geneva. 


MAY 27-31 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS: WORKING PARTY 
ON MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE. 
Geneva, 


MAY 27-31 HousiInG COMMITTEE: Hous- 
ING COMMITTEE AND WORKING Par- 
TIES. Geneva. 


JUNE 3-7 COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT 
oF TRADE: WORKING PARTY ON AR- 
BITRATION. Geneva 


JUNE 3-7. INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 
TEE: WoRKING PARTY ON TRANSPORT 
OF PERISHABLE FOODSTUFFS. Geneva. 


JUNE 10-15 (tentative) TIMBER COMMIT- 
TEE. Moscow. 
Joint FAOo/ECE Committee on For- 
est Working Techniques and 
Training of Forest Workers. 


JUNE 11-14 


INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 
TEE: WORKING PARTY ON TRANSPORT 
or DANGEROUS Goons, Geneva. 


JUNE 11-14 STEEL COMMITTEE. Geneva. 
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JUNE 17-21 OAL COMMITTEE 
Coal Trade Subcommittee and 
subsidiary bodies of Coal Com 


ttee will meet 


Geneva 


JUNE 17-21 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 


STATISTICIANS. Geneva 


JUNE 24-28 INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT 
rEE WoRKING PARTY ON TARIFI 


PROBLEMS, Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


MAY 13-23 SEMINAR ON HIGHWAY SAFE 


ry. 7¢ 


JUNE 3-10 SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRON AND 
STEEL. Banekol 


JUNE 17-24 WorRKING PARTY ON SMALI 
ScaLe INDUSTRIES AND HANDICRAFT 
MARKETING. Madras 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
AMERICA. La Paz, Bolivia 


Seventh session 


MAY 15-29 


LATIN 


MAY SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENTRAL AMER- 
ICAN TRADE. Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


Fourth meeting 


MAY CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMISSION 
ON INDUSTRIAL INITIATIVE. San Sal 
va or El Salvador 


Second meeting 


JUNE JIRECTING 
TRAI AMERICAN 
DUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND 


oGcy. Guatemala 


I rth 


COMMITTEE OF CEN 
INSTITUTE OF IN 
TECHNO! 


meeting 


JUNE or JULY MEETING OF CENTRAI 
AMERICAN OFFICERS ON’ ELECTRI 
ENERGY. San José, Costa Rica 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


ILO 


raAL TRADES COMMITTEE 


Sixth session 


MAY 27-JUNE 1 GOVERNING Bopy. Ge 


neva 
135th session 
JUNE 5 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFER 
ENCE, Geneva 
Fe ieth session 
JUNE 28 (or at close of conference) Gov 
ERNING Bopy. Geneve 


136th session 


FAO 


ROPEAN FORESTRY COMMIS- 
WORKING PARTY ON AFFORES 
TATION AND REFORESTATION. Rome 


MAY 6 | 


SIONS 


MAY 6-11 TECHNICAL MEETING ON Son 
FERTILITY FOR LATIN AMERICA. Tur 
rialba, Costa Rice 

MAY 6-11 ExXxperRT PANEL ON VIBRIOSIS 

Rome 


MAY 7-18 EUROPEAN ForesTRY COM 


MISSION. Rome 


MAY 13 COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL CON 


> 


rROL. Rome 
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MAY 13-18 id hoc GROUP ON SOIL SUR 
VEY AND CLASSIFICATION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA. J urrialba, Costa Rica 


MAY 13-27 INDO-PACIFIC FISHERIES 


CouncIL. Bandung. 


MAY 20-24 EUROPEAN COMMISSION ON 
\AGRICULTURI SUBCOMMISSION ON 
EXTENSION AND VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING IN AGRICULTURE, HoME ECco- 
NOMICS AND RURAL YOUTH WORK. 
Lisbon 


MAY 27-JUNE 3 JOINT ICNAF/ICES/FAO 
WORKSHOP ON POPULATION DYNAMICS 
AND SELECTIVITY OF FISHING GEAR 
Lisbon 


JUNE 3-15 FAO CouNcIL. Madrid 


26th session 


JUNE 4-10 TEAK SUBCOMMISSION, Band 


“ung 


JUNE 8-15 MEETING ON WHEAT AND 
BaRLEY BREEDING IN THE NEAR East 


Te heran 
JUNE 8-21 AsiA-PACIFIC ForRESTRY COM 
MISSION. Bandune 
Fourth session 
EUROPEAN COMMISSION OF 
Rome 


Ninth session. 


JUNE 17-21 
AGRICULTURE 


JUNE 17-24 FAO/WHO ExpEeRT COMMIT 
TEE ON Foop ADDITIVES. Geneva 


Desert Locust 
ADVISORY COM 


JUNE 19-23 (tentative) 
CONTROL TECHNICAL 
MITTEE. Morocco 


Desert Locust 
Morocce 


JUNE 25-29 (tentative) 
CONTROL COMMITTEE 


JUNE FAO/IDF INTERNATIONAL CONVEN 
TION ON MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 
fi ope 


JUNE INTERNATIONAL MEETING OF EX 
PERTS TO FINALIZE THE DRaFT PRO 
GRAM OF THE 1960 WorLD CENSUS 
OF AGRICULTURE, Rome 


UNESCO 


MAY 6-8 WoRKING PARTIES OF NON 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Paris 


MAY 20-22 GROUP OF CONSULTANTS FOR 
THE PREPARATION OF THE INTERNA 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON RADIOISO 
TOPES IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. Paris 


MAY 27-JUNE 15 EXECUTIVE BoarD. Paris 
48th session 


JUNE TRAINING COURSE IN THE FIELD OF 
NucLEAR REACTORS (with the partici 
pation of South Asia Science Co- 

Bombay) 


operation (¢ Yffice ) 


ICAO 


MAY 13-JUNE 14 (tentative) AIR NAVIGA- 
TION COMMISSION Montreal 


25th session 


MAY 13-JUNE 18 (tentative) ICAO COUN- 
cit. Montreal 


3ist session 


WHO 


TeNTH Wori~p HEALTH As- 


Geneva 


MAY 7-24 
SEMBLY 


MAY 26-JUNE 1 Wuo Executive BoarpD 


Geneva 


JUNE 12-15 INTERNATIONAI 
POEIA SUBCOMMITTEE 
PRIETARY NAMES 


PHARMACU 
ON NON-PRO- 


Geneva 


JUNE 17-21 Strupy Group ON DENTAI 
HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN, Ge 


neva 


JUNE 17-24 FAO/WHO JOINT EXPERT 
COMMITTEE ON FooD ADDITIVES. Ge- 


neva 


JUNE 24-28 SruDy GROUP ON HISTOLOG 
ICAL DEFINITIONS ON CANCER TYPES 
Oslo. 


JUNE 27-JULY 5 CONFERENCE ON HEALTH 
EDUCATION OF THE PuBLK Wies 


baden 
JUNE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 
ton, D.C. 
3Ist meeting 


Washinge- 


JUNE-JULY StTuDY GROUP ON PERINATAI 
Morra.ity. Stockholm 
WwMO 


JUNE 18-JULY 9 COMMISSION FOR AEROI 
OGY Paris 


ITU 


TELEGRAPH AND 
COMMIT 


MAY INTERNATIONAI 
TELEPHONE CONSULTATIVE 
ree. Brussels 


OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


MAY 2-4 NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY OR 
GANIZATION. Bonn 


Council of Ministers 


MAY 3-9 PERMANENT INTERNATIONAI 
BUREAU OF ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 
OF HUMAN AND ANIMAL Foop. Como 


Ital 


INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHK 
Monaco 


MAY 7 
BUREAt 


MAY 14 INTERNATIONAI RIES CON 


VENTION. London 


MAY 20 INTERNATIONAI 
FOR NORTH ATLANTIC FisHertes. Lis 


on 


C OM MISSION 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
MAY 4-19 WoRLD FEDERATION OF UNITED 
NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS. Bucharest 


Seminar in adult education 


MAY 6-10 INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER Of 
COMMERCE. Naples 


underdeveloped 


Improvement of 
regions 


JUNIOR CHAMBER INTERNA 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


MAY 10-13 
TIONAI 


European congress 


INTERNATIONAL TOURING AI 
Vienna 


MAY 13-17 
LIANCE 


MAY 19-23 ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


Lucerne 


MAY 20-31 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
or AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS. La 
fayette, Indiana, United States 


MAY 28-JUNE 4 INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
Naples/ Venice. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana ‘S.A., 
Buenos Aires, 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 

Melbourne 
Victoria. 
AUSTRIA 
Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

BURMA 

U. E. Thant, Secretary to the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, Government of the Union of Burma 


Alsina 500, 


University Press, Carlton N.3, 


Rangoon 

CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
popers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co, Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 


Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Novas y Cia., la, Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA 

Mr. George P. Giannopoulos, International 
Press Agency, P.O. Box No. 120, Addis Ababa 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppo, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Sovufflot, Paris V. 
GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt/ 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, Edificio Briz, 
Despacho 207, 6a Av. 14-33, Zona 1, Guate- 
mala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _lLtd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 

KOREA 

Mr. Chin-Sook Chung, President, Eul-Yoo Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, Chongno, 
Seoul. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co. Dar-el-Kutub, P.O 
Box 66 (Hashemite Kingdom) Amman, Jordan 
LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Eymundssonor_ i#H.F., 


Gunung Sahari 84, 


Tori-Nichome, 


NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealard, 
C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo, 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan (and at Chittagong). 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé 
PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerfas de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncién. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. ~ 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasca 38, Madrid. 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 

Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zirich 1. 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Lid., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipaén, Caracas. 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 

“Prosvjeta,” Izdavacka Knijizara No. 5, Trg. 
Bratstva i Ledinstva, Zagreb. 
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